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(New Series) 


Five Poems by Anthony Rye 


KINGFISHER 


His gladly singing plumes 
The clear lake water glasses ; 
A shrill, sweet tune, 

As over it he passes. 


Of one phrase, long drawn out , 
One chord of colours shaken 
By an invisible bow all day, 

To the eye’s vibration : 

One chord of colour, deftly laid, 
No echo making : 

One phrase—again ! again ! 

So heard, so fading. 


THE BLACKBIRD 


The blackbird’s song is round and clear, 
And has an echo, so that everywhere 

It sings there seems new ‘space 

Of paradise, and young eyes looking out. 
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THE NIGHTJAR 


The nightjar flicks his spinning wheels, 
Then sits and sings, like fishers’ reels : 
So is his love like their full creels. 


SWANS 


Swans, for their beauty mute, 

Have never one poor note: 

But when they fly, the air between their wings 
Rushes and sings. 


CHIFF-CHAFF 


Chiff-chaff, chiff-chaff, 

After labour, rest I have: 
After Winter, sunny leisure ; 
After fever, water-pleasure : 
Chiff-chaff, chiff-chaff ... 


MAIDS OF ATHENS. 


(18r0) 
Zor mov, sac ayand. 


By Gordon Bottomley. 


NODE: 

“ Byron's song, ‘ Maid of Athens, eve we part’, is said to have been addressed to the eldest 
daughter of the Greek lady at whose house he lodged . . Theodora Macri, his hostess, was 
the widow of the late English vice-consul, and derived a livelihood from letting. . . ‘a sitting- 
room and two bed-rooms, opening into a court-yard where there were five or six lemon-trees’ 

. ‘ The Consulina has three lovely daughters. . . Their apartment is immediately opposite 


to ours, and if you could see them, as we do now, through the gentle waving avomatic plants before 
our window, you would leave your heart in Athens.’ 


“ Teresa, the Maid of Athens, Katinka, and Mariana, are of middle stature. On the 
crown of the head of each is a ved Albanian skull-cap, with a blue tassel spread out and fastened 
down like a star. Near the edge or bottom of the skull-cap is a handkerchief of various colours 
bound round their temples. The youngest wears her hair loose, falling on hey shoulders . . . 
descending down the back nearly to the waist, and, as usual, mixed with silk. The two eldest 
generally have their haiy bound, and fastened under the handkerchief. Their upper robe 
1s a pelisse edged with fur, hanging loose down to the ankles ; below is a handkerchief of muslin 
covering the bosom, and terminating at the waist, which is short ; under that, a gown of striped 
silk or muslin, with a gore round the swell of the loins, falling in front in graceful negligence : 
white stockings and yellow slippers complete their attire. The two eldest have dark haiy and 
eyes. . .and complexion somewhat pale. . . They sit in the Eastern style, a little reclined, 
with their limbs gathered under them on the divan, and without shoes. Their employments are 
the needle, tambouring, and veading.’ (Quoted from ‘ Travels In Italy, Greece ec.’ by H. W. 
Williams.) ’’ Moore’s “‘ Life of Lord Byron’’: 1832. Vol. I. pp. 307-311. 


“* Toh mov, cas ayar’. Romaic expression of tenderness. . . It means ‘ My life 
I love vou!’ which sounds very prettily in all languages, and is as much in fashion 
in Greece at this day as, Juvenal tells us, the two first words were amongst the Roman ladies, 
whose erotic expressions were all Hellenised. Byron’s note : ‘‘ Poems’’: 1905. P. 246. 


In a letter from the Marquis of Sligo to Lord Byron, of 31 August, 1813 : 


“ You have requested me to tell you all that I heard at Athens about the affair of that girl 
who was so near being put an end to while you were there . 


“The new governor, unaccustomed to have the same intercourse with the Christians as 
his predecessor, had of course the barbarous Turkish ideas with regard to women. In consequence, 
and in compliance with the strict letter of the Mahommedan law, he ordered this girl to be sewed 
up in a sack, and thrown into the sea. . . . As you weve returning from bathing. . . . 
you met the procession going down to execute the sentence of the Waywode on this unfortunate 
girl. . . On finding what the object of their journey was. . . you immediately interfered ; 
and on some delay in obeying your orders, you were obliged to inform the leader of the escort, 
that force should make him comply. . .and thatif he did not obey your orders, and come back 
with you to the Aga’s house, you would shoot him dead’’. . . where “ you succeeded, partly by 
personal threats, and partly by bribery and entreaty, to procure her pardon on condition of her 
leaving Athens. I was told that you then conveyed her in safety to the convent, and despatched 
her off at night to Thebes, where she found a safe asylum.” 

Moove’s LiFE or Lorp Byron; Vol. II: pp. 189-90. London : 1832. 
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KATINKA MACRI. 
Teresa, come, the evening falls ; 
Yet down the path beyond the Walls 
Long before reaching Phaleron 
Only so much of the light has gone 
That a looked-for friend can still be known. 
By poise of head and curve of cheek 
Without a need to pause or speak ; 
While a stranger will not know again 
A face or a gown that seems still plain . 
You do not listen. What have you there ? 
Are you already in tryst elsewhere ? 
Teresa ? 


TERESA Macri, absorbed in a letter. 
Well ? 


KATINKA. 
Teresa, tell ! 
You listen to me as though you hear 
Another voice, more clear, more dear 
Than mine that is vivid, living, here. 
What is the bodiless voice saying 
To your mind straying ? 


TERESA. 
Your voice speaks ; 

But across its seeking, louder and singing, 
Another voice between my hands 
Darts and wanders and expands, 
Flashes like high distracting lights 
Among leaf-shadows’ hovering flights 
That are dark, like your voice which only speaks— 
And without much meaning: I have no choice, 
When the silent song is singing, winging 
Between my hands. Another noise 
Is another noise, and weak , 
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KATINKA. 
But why ? 
Whose is the writing ? What do you read ? 
That is the letter you would not heed, 
Found on your pillow: now you sigh 
If I speak and take your mind from it. 
She looks over Teresa’s shoulder. 

Wet me read=, 


TERESA, abstractedly. 
You have not the wit. 


KATINKA. 
Indeed I can read! But what can it be? 
Only one line makes sense to me. 
Only one line is written plain 
“My life, I love you!’”’ And there again 
“My life, I love you!” And there again 
“My life, I love you! ’’—What does he mean ? 
Is that all he can spell? Is there more to be seen 
Over the leaf ? 
She turns back the sheet in Teresa’s hand 
with an inquisitive fore-finger. 
No, no, poor fool ; 
He can only speak by cuckoo-rule 
“My life, I love you!’’ What comes between— 
These lines of strokes that have no meaning 
Yet look like letters? What are they screening ? 
TERESA. 
A voice, a song: they are the singing 
You cannot hear. 
KATINKA. 
What are they bringing, 
And from what land is the unknown song ? 
TERESA. 
Feringhi are the words . 
KATINKA. 
How long 
Has the Lordos taught you this ° 
TERESA. 
It is the Lordos’ song . 
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KATINKA, incredulously. 
Whose? His ? 
Why should a Lordos make a song ? 
Is he a Klepht ? I know he is strong 
And ready to fight . 
TERESA, angrily. 
Do not you dare 
To call him a Klepht and put him in danger . 
KATINKA. 
But only Klephts are the fathers of song . 
TERESA. 
Have a care! Have a care! The handsome stranger 
Is dearer to me than anyone knows . 
Almost dearer than I would choose . 
KATINKA, scandalised but curious. 
Teresa, you have not— ? 
TERESA, leaping on her and seizing her by her shoulders. 
Speak no more, 
Mischievous girl! Would you harm me— 
Saying too much in the Lordos’ hearing, 
When even now he may be nearing ? 
This is his hour. Is that the door ? 
Gou-20. >... Goo. «. «. lo Bhaleronsso: 
And your tryst in the afterglow . 
KATINKA. 
True: I need more than a Klepht to charm me. 
TERESA. 
He is no outlaw! In his land 
He is great; A Pasha! You understand 
Nothing . 
KATINKA. 
Nothing ? I understand 
Pashas are no poets, and mean no good 
To a good woman . 
TERESA. 
Is it understood 
That in some moonlight on Phaleron beach— 
Or maybe without it—there’s one to teach 
Goodness to you? Begone then! Begin 
Your lengthy lesson . 
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SIGNORA Macri, bustling into the room. 
Are you still in, 
Katinka? Dare you not go alone 
Into the town or to Phaleron 
For fear of Turco woman-thieves ? 
This is the hour that each of us leaves 
Teresa alone, when our guest turns home. 
Or do you loiter in mischief? Come! 
Or go with me: (I wonder whom 
You, go to meet. at Phaleron). 
But leave Teresa here—alone. 
Quick, veil you: put your yashmak on: 
Where is it hidden? I know you loathe it . 
KATINKA. 
I loathe to appear to be Turco dirt. 
SRA. MAcri. 
You will not need your Turco clothing : 
By twilight no one will spy your skirt : 
But a hareem-thief might like your face— 
TERESA, laughing—more and more. 
Yes, Katinka ; in the failing light 
One might—one might—one might—one might ! 
KATINKA, swooping at her. 
Though you are the beauty of the house— 
And know it—there are those who turn to us . 
SRA. MAcRI, parting them. 
I never know why my girls become hawks 
When they quarrel—you might have wings and claws. 
Teresa, your yashmak ! . 
TERESA. 
To let it be worn 
By her? And returned to me soiled and torn ? 


No. 
SRA. MACRI. 
Teresa. . . (Severely) Teresa! 
TERESA. 
No. 
KATINKA. 


If I am to go, it is time to go. 
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SRA. MACRI. 
Not unveiled. Teresa, your veil— 
Your veil at once; or shall I search it 
Within your coffer ? 


TERESA. 
Rough hands will smirch it, 
Fresh from the salt and a tarry sail, 
When it impedes her kissing. No. 


SrA. Macri, tumbling clothes about in a coffer. 

This one will serve . : 
Putting on Katinka a long Turkish veil. 
Wear it: and go. 
Hurrying her to the door and out. 

I shall know whom you meet at Phaleron. 

Be careful among your foolishness . 
Turning to Teresa. 

And you—be careful, too, of your dress . 


TERESA. 
Of my dress? . . . Of my dress? Things merely put on? 
And what of my heart ? Shall my dress come first ? 

SRA. MACRI. 


Your heart ? Hearts ever come off the worst : 
Take thought for your heart if you wish, but tell 
Your mind to please our Lordos as well— 
And dress you now to say you know 
The kindness that he seeks from you. 

She bustles out. 


TERESA, reverting to her poem: reading. 
Maid. “Of. Athens. .)o Ere soe We ss sears 
Will he leave me? Shall my heart 
So soon come off the worst? Ah! no— 
Partings promise meetings. True. . . 
But (Reading..—Hear . .My . . Vow >. Before . .I ....Go. 
He will go: but will his vow ‘ 
Be of a returning now, 
Or of chill remembering ? 
Fading and diminishing 
Autumn glow, not a new Spring ? 
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Ahelnos. y. NOt vet...) ENOE Ae that end . 
I can hold yet the wayward friend . 
Reading. 


Dy eee tiake aelipe etl se sone aye one laste 
As though he had not tasted there . 
Reading. 
By . .That...Zone-. . Enciscled . . Waist . 
Laughing quietly, delicately. 
I could not see what he was doing: 
It was no girdle which I felt there, 
When his breath was in my hair . 
Why did he not seek our roof again, 
To Athens returning and pursuing 
Me and my heart again, again ? 
Nightly he goes when he might remain 
Here among us, as last year: 
Yet each new twilight brings him here 
With his thirsting eyes; his scornful words 
And voice of longing, vibrant, stirred 
By uncertain feeling which denies 
All that he says. Those thirsting eyes, 
Utter without any tone 
Thoughts that he keeps for me alone 
And knows no way of saying, praying 
That I can hear the silent tone . 
Yet—Maid ... Of Athens -= 1 - Am < . Gone 
Is the chill ending of his: song . 
What will he do? Will he go? 
MILORD Byron, entering hurriedly behind her with the last line. 
IT come. 
TERESA. 
Giorgios! You are breathless: are you hurt ? 
Are you truly a Klepht? And hunted? One word, 
Say one word . 
She lays one hand in his open shirt-neck. 
Your heart is cruel to you; 
It is fierce to destroy you: what drives it? What blow 
Of mind or hand drove you hither to me ? 
BYRON. 
Zi G OU se tae 3 
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TERESA. 

Your life ! 
BYRON. 

You must help me. Now. 
TERESA. 


That is why I live. What do you flee ? 
We can hide you here. Why did you leave us 
To live in that empty convent ; and grieve us, 
Zwn mov ? I can say it, too, 
Although I am not a poet. . . Ah, why?’ 
She moves to Byron, and rests her head on his 
shoulder closely. 
Your heart quietens. . . It is not I, 
It is not I who stirred it so 
As you drew near me. . . 
She. draws away from him sadly. 
What is to do? 
Tell “‘ these wild eyes that are like the roe,” 
Your gaze in mine, why your eyes are wild ? 
Wilder than mine; yet those of a child, 
Although you are a man and proud 
Of your birth and the power that is your mind, 
And hold your head like a mountain in cloud. 
Born before me, yet younger than mine 
Are your eyes, that have already avowed 
Your thought is not of me. Could I 
Remember another while you are nigh 
And touching me—as I touch you. . . 
She parts his open collar to touch his neck. 
A scar? You are hurt ? 


BYRON. 
It is not new. 

Can you forget? It bled for you. 
It is only dark with the heat of my ride. 
Listen, Teresa, I ask you to hide— 
TERESA. 
For me? When did you bleed for me? 
You are not even thinking of me 
To-night, though in my company. 
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BYRON. 
You can forget! You told of a youth 
From Salamis who could prove the truth 
Of his love by doing himself a hurt 
With your knife; you asked that proof from me. 
You had it. 


TERESA, pettishly. 
I saw a stain on your shirt ; 
But you turned away, and I did not see 
All that you did. 
She draws a sheathed knife at her girdle, and 
offers rt to him, 
Do it again 
And let me watch if you love my pain . 
BYRON. 
You know I love you: there is no time 
To-night . 
TERESA. 
No time to love me? Write 
That in a song: I will make it mine— 
O, it shall be mine! 
BYRON. 
I need your aid 
Now ; now ; now— 
TERESA. 
You are afraid. 
Am I to aid you to use my knife 
To make the love-wound ? 
BYRON. 
Zon wov, My Life . 
TERESA, making to wound herself. 
If I shew you the way, will you shrink no more ? 
ByRon, seizing her hand. 
You have had my proof: I give no more. 
You speak loudly: the woman will hear you, 
And hear too much, being so near you. 
TERESA, stung. 
Where is there a woman ° 
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BYRON. 
Outside your door, 
Awaiting kindness ; bruised and sore. 
TERESA. 
Who brought her ? 
BYRON. 
ie 
TERESA. 
Why hither? Why? 
What is she? 
BYRON. 
Unfortunate. 
Outcast : a toy of grimmest fate: 
A broken toy in agony. 
TERESA. 
You dare to bring her here to me; 
An outcast. What are you to her 
What she to you—to you ? 
BYRON. 
My care. 
TERESA, in fury. 
You mean your—pair: take her away. 


BYRON. 
I have never seen her until to-day: 
Why will you not listen ? 


TERESA. 
You do not speak 

Such things as I might hear. You are meek: 

You would not be meek if your were sure 

Of even a specious tale to deceive me. 

Go away. Leave me. Come no more. . 
Wait—O,-wait_--., .. What did you say? 

That you did not know her yesterday ? 

I cannot think. What do ycu mean ? 


BYRON. °* 
She is friendless : and so to bring her to you 
Was my first thought. She would be dead, 
Had I not saved her. 
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TERESA, still suspicious ; to herself. 
If he is true 
Why did he save her ? 
To Byron. 
You have not said 
What she is to you that you had to save her ? 
Was she so loving that you gave her 
Something of that which was mine, mine ? 
I will not share it . 
BYRON. 
I could not divine 
Her aspect : when the fight was over— 
TERESA. 
The fight 2? You were hurt? And for that you love her ? 
BYRON. 
How could I love what I could not see ? 
TERESA. 
You could not see her? Where was she ? 
BYRON. 
In her shroud. 
TERESA. 
In her shroud ? 
A young Turkish woman, in rich, disordered 
clothing, stumbles in, half fainting. 
PHANNIO. 
Her dreadful shroud— 
And the shroud was a fouled and sodden sack 
From a stable. . , and all my sight was black. . . 
She half sinks to the floor, supported by the 
wall, near the door. 
TERESA. 
A vile Turco, and not to be saved. 
All hareem-birds may not be depraved : 
But one who rides in the night with you 
Is given to shame, to her house untrue. 
Be sure she is now being hunted, cursed : 
Worse still awaits her, turning to worst— 
That will fall on you, being found at her side. 
Take her from here. You we will hide 
When you come alone. Let her be gone, 
She ruins us, here . 
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PHANNIO, rising weartly. 
I should not have come. 
I believed my protector brought me home. 
She is moving out as Byron 
Let go. Let*me go: Leave nie: 
BYRON. 
No. 
To Teresa. 
I had ridden to Sunium, and bathed there. 
Sunset flowed from the darkening air. 
I loitered, watching the pillar-ghosts 
Of the dead temple, and the island coasts 
Far-off, pricked with kindling flares 
Of many a nightly fishing-boat 
Newly afloat from little piers. 
Cicadas were as loud at my feet 
As the ripples’ rustle at the cliff’s foot 
That held the stillness from being complete, 
And the voiceless night from being mute. 
Hoof-beats a mile away 
Were like a cold hard cry ; 
Alone, suddenly 
I knew I must not stay. 
More in number than I 
Were those riders, and they 
Klephts or bandits might be, 
Riding mercilessly. 
I mounted ; I followed the empty shore 
To Lavrion ; and then once more 
I heard the hoofs ; but nearer ; near. 
A voice said “‘ Abdullah, hark ; 
Here is the sea; here comes the dark: 
Let us drop her here, and be done.” 
“Not here, not here’’ said the other one: 
From Sunium we cast her down 
Into deep water—unknown to drown, 
Unfound by this town.”’ 
At the Lavrion turn J met the two— 
Janissaries of the Aga’s crew ; 
One held across his saddle-bow 


ays her. 
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A long bundle like a dead sheep 
Wrapped by a butcher in a limp heap. 
At my voice the dead thing tried to leap, 
Then writhed its length . : 

PHANNIO. 

I was sick. Sick. 
Convulsed and retching ; dead and quick, 
And dead again. Palpitant, sore, 
I knew that if I should die once more 
I could not return. I had let myself go 
When the voice—(fointing) his voice, fierce and low— 
Said “ Wicked men, what is this you do?” 
Kidnap ; kill; abduct ; or rape ? 
You are betrayed by your burden’s shape. 
Yield her to me!” I heard a shiver 
Of scimetars drawn . . . Long breath of a diver 
I drew, and waited for cleaving steel 
To bite across me, too deep to heal. 
Nothing came . . . dropped blades rang . 
_ TERESA, to Byron. . 

What had you done? 

BYRON. 

Little. I sprang 

On the threatening dogs, who blenched 
At my pistol: I sprang; and wrenched 
The sack from the horse; and cut it away, 
As it seemed, from a corpse: without sense she lay 
In my arms: I looked away, and then 
I looked at her again, 
And her eyes were watching mine . 

TERESA. 
Mie Ae youve ts. alises, fee 
Then let. her stay there, lest nothing warms 
Their emptiness again . 


BYRON. 
Ah, nos. 
Say not so. 
To-morrow she must go. 
TERESA. 


What of to-night ? 
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BYRON. 
It is as you choose. 
I ask you to shelter her. Refuse, 
And I must do it. 
TERESA, mocking. 
Oh, must you so? 
Then do: do: do! 
Turning on Phannio. 
You—Turco refuse, come here. 
PHANNIO. 
Not I. I have nothing to fear 
From you. Leave me alone . 
TERESA, deceptively bland. 
Tell me: were you to drown? 
What were the Aga’s men to do 
With you? Drown you? Can you say No? 
Phanmio, crying. silently, turns away. 
Was that by your Prophet’s law, 
And the hareem’s custom ? 
PHANNIO, ov a hard sob, yet almost whispering. 
ies: 
TERESA. | 
Then you were fouled ? Cast out for that flaw ? 
And whose was the cheap caress ? 
PHANNIO. 
Let me alone. It is nothing to. you. 
TERESA. 
Nothing to me! And have you taken 
Nothing from me? Why are you not dead ? 
You have nothing of mine? Yet I am forsaken . 
ByYRoNn. 
You will not listen. The Aga’s men 
Threatened to find me again— 
And with an array of men 
I could neither affright nor fight. 
I said “ We follow you; lead you, then, 
And take us before the Aga to-night.” 
“ You will need money ”’ they said, and smiled. 
I gave them money: ‘‘ Much more”’ they said, 
“To save yourself and his woman defiled, 
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Spiritless, worthless, and pale—so pale, 
From the new Aga: under his rule 
Athens is bloody as Stamboul ”’. 
TERESA. 
A tale to tell! 
BYRON. 
An ended tale : 
To-morrow she is as good as dead. 
Her life is mine for another sun : 
From Attica, she must be gone 
By that next setting— 
TERESA. 
Then send her away : 
You have done enough. 


BYRON. 
Ah, let her stay 
In your care to-night. 


TERESA. 
And then no more ? 
BYRON. 
I take her to Thebes at dawn. 
TERESA. 


Bexsure 
If you go to Thebes with her—with her— 
You are here with me at the sun-setting ; 
Or you come no more. This harbinger 
Of evil will get you there and cling— 


PHANNIO. 
And cling like you ? 
TERESA. 
T will have my own. 
You would be off to Thebes alone 
This hour if you were honest— 


BYRON. 
The road 
Over Cithaeron is not safe 
For a lonely woman— 


t7, 
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TERESA. 

I see; you chafe 

To protect her again, to lighten her load 

Of suffering tenderly, I surmise. 

Listen: I listen: I am wise. 

Can you not hear the song I hear ? 

It sounds far-off that once was near. 

You start, you are hearing “ Ere we part, 

Give, O give me back my heart.” 

Or has it never left your breast ? 

Then how am I to keep the rest ? 
Sra. Macri enters behind the group, remaining 
unnoticed in a deepening twilight. 

“ By love’s alternate joy and woe” 

You sang to me; and now I know 

That was the truth, the truth of you . 

I have had the joy; I learn the woe . 

You will take her to be alone with you 

In the empty convent to-night ? Then go! 


BYRON. 
But keep her: here, and you will know 
The truth of me . 
TERESA. 
And what shall I see ? 
I shall see you at dawn—coming, not to me, 
But to ride away in company 
With a Turco woman, while I—alone— 
Watch ; watch; until you are gone . 
Watch ; unseen, but seeing you . 
Then seeing you nevermore—O never, 
Never more . P 
Unsheathing her knife again, and flinging 
herself'on Phannio. 
You shall not have her ! 
Byron, checking her. 
You have my word! 
TERESA. 
I want no word 
From a woman-hunter! Look how unstirred 
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Your new one stands: she knows she is winning. 
She shall also know this is only beginning ! 
She breaks loose from Byron to attack Phannio 
again. Byron again seizes her: Sra. Macri 
steps forward and helps him to restrain her. 
SRA. MAcRI. 
Who is this stranger ? What brings her to us ? 


TERESA. 
My lover brings her to shew to us. 
To Byron. 
My mother is incredulous : 
Look at her. . . Loose me, I will not bear it. 


PHANNIO, motionless, her eyes downcast. 
Loose her: Let her strike. “I can “bear it™ 
Ie DeseechisvOu 6. = 1. dosmotetear it: 
There has been terror behind my living 
Since I was little. An end to striving, 
Enduring, shrinking I welcome now: 
Strike ; Strike ; why are you slow ? 

I thought at last I had found a friend: 
Him too I lose, so let all end. 

I had not imagined that this end 

Could come this way, my fate to mend: 
For a woman has never been my friend 
Until this hour. 

SRA. MACRI. 

Who are you ? 

TERESA. 

Soiled furnishing from the Aga’s bed, 
And due to drown by his Prophet’s law . 


SrA. Macrti, to Byron, horrified. 


Ise cats... thier 
BYRON. 

It may be: but hear me . 
SrA. MACRI. 


What can be said 
That is worth saying? When she is dead 
The Aga will take us— 
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BYRON. 
The Aga saw. 
She is given to me to save . 
SRA. MAcRI. 


If this daughter of a grave . 
Is your fancy, why do you seek my daughter? . 

BYRON. 
For the reason that I always sought her— 
Her beauty, her tender spirit . 

SRA. MACRI. 

Go. 

TERESA. 
Mother, what are you doing? No! 
I will not let him leave me so. 
Giorgios, tell her to go alone . 

BYRON. 
I shall return. 

TERESA. 

Ah, be my own 

Again, and send her away, afar . 

BYRON. 
When she is safe . 

TERESA. 

' OQ, you will mar 

My life for me. Do it. Begone! 

SRA. MACRI. 
Do you hear? Go—it is her choice. 


TERESA. 
Yes. Yes. Go. And come not agai. 
It... . would. “4-7 be & ota 
BYRON. 


If I must, I will. You shall hear my voice 
Down in the road when I return, 

Yet never see me if you still spurn 

This which I am, and do not cry 

My name and call me up to you. 

Once more my voice—once more to shew 


MAIDS OF ATHENS 2 


Whatcitgisenot Toso... Leisenot sl 
Who keep no faith— 
He turns abruptly to Phannio, taking her hand 
and leading her out. 
Come you with me, 
I keep my faith with your misery . 
Phannio has to pass the other woman on her 
way out : she shrinks before Teresa ; who again 
draws her knife, but checks with tt half lofted, 
and appears paralysed—trying to speak and 
making no sound, as Byron and Phannio pass 
quickly out. 
TERESA. 
Nay, Giorgios! Not so! Ah! 
She turns her knife on herself. Sra. Macrt, 
watching her, catches her wrist, seizes the knife 
and throws it out of an open window. 
SRA. MAcri. 
Not so—, 
Not so, indeed! What would you do? 
Byron, outside ; a retreating voice. 
Your gift; and I bleed. It is a sign— 
The wound! The wound! And now from you— 
I shall return for that which is mine . 
TERESA, running to the window, and leaning out. 
I will hear you—I: wherever you go. 
“By Love’s alternate joy and woe, 
Can I cease to love you? No”. 
Lac ayand....0ao ayand.... 
She throws herself into her mother’s arms, 
sobbing with loud cries. 


WHILST I REMEMBER 


By Richard Rowley 


NYONE who sits down to record his youthful memories, 
especially his memories of poets, must feel himself in- 
timidated by the august and prevailing shade of William 

Hazlitt. Once, and for all time, the wizard’s trick of evocation 
has been practised with due rites, has been described in perfect 
words ; and we who fain would follow on the path to Endor, 
find that we are only shambling, in the footsteps of Coleridge 
and his young neophyte, along the pleasant roads which run 
from Wern to Shrewsbury. 

“On my way back I had a sound in my ears—it was 
the voice of Fancy; I had a light before me—it was the 
face of Poetry. The one still lingers there, the other has 
not quitted my side.” 

So Hazlitt wrote ; so to-day we cannot write ; but he had a great 
subject to inspire him. Perhaps there are only two of all the 
poets I remember who approached even nearly to the moral 
and mental stature of Coleridge, as seen by Hazlitt’s eyes, and 
described by Hazlitt’s prose, in ‘‘ My Furst Acquaintance with 
Poets.” 

I was a lately liberated schoolboy when I first visited 
London, to make my earliest contact with the literary world. 
It was a fleeting contact, and it touched only the outer circum- 
ference of that great circle. 

It was in the middle nineties, and the place of meeting was 
a well-known, almost a historic, bar in Fleet Street. I had read 
of the place in one of the columns of bookish gossip, which were 
a feature of the journalism of that time, and I had learned that 
it was frequented by some of the new poets in whom I was 
interested. 

I was a young provincial; I was very shy, and I had little 
hope of making the acquaintance of those luminaries of song, 
who brightened my boyhood’s skies. Shy as I was, I had made 
up my mind that I would, at least, reconnoitre the field, even 
if no encounter followed. I arrived in Fleet Street by bus, 
descended and sought out the hostelry. It was a grey spring 
morning, and the dowdy thoroughfare had taken on an aspect 
of misty splendour Twice or thrice I sauntered past the 
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entrance, for I had a superstitious awe of entering an abode 
so sacred to the Muses; but always I returned, and finally, 
steeling my heart, I hurried down the narrow passage. There 
was something of disillusion when I gained access to the shrine ; 
it was, or appeared to me, vast, shadowy, empty. I went forward 
to the counter, where a brisk bar-maid enquired what I wished 
to order. I blushed and asked for some soft drink. She begged 
my pardon, and I thought she was surprised by my demanding 
so cheap and innocent a beverage, but I soon discovered that 
it was because she found it difficult to understand my provincial 
accent. 

As I sipped my sugary and gassy draught, I looked down the 
bar-counter. There were only two or three men leaning in a 
dispirited manner against the polished mahogany. They were 
all preoccupied with their own thoughts, and except for an 
occasional murmured order to the bar-maid, they were all silent. 

I was somewhat disappointed, for this was very different 
from the gay and riotous scene against which I had been warned 
in my Ulster Presbyterian home. Then I looked at the clock 
and realised that I had come too early; it was not yet eleven, 
and metropolitan poets would not have left the breakfast-table. 
After much reflection, I managed to summon up resolution to 
ask the lady behind the bar if she expected Mr. Dowson to come 
in during the forenoon, “‘Oh not until about one o’clock,”’ she 
replied, ‘“ He and Mr. Johnson never come in early.’’ She smiled 
in saying it, as though the thought of classing those two songsters 
with the early birds, somewhat amused her. I told the bar-lady 
that I should return later, and going out into Fleet Street, I 
wandered by devious ways into the Temple. Ainger was then 
Master of the Temple Church; his articles on Charles Lamb 
were familiar to me; his Life of Lamb had been published about 
a decade earlier, and though it has since been superseded by 
the works of later biographers, it still has a place in the affection 
of those, like myself, who were first made intimate with the 
gentle Elia, in its pages. 

I wandered through the Courts, and over the lawns of that 
haunted spot, trying to conjure up the shadows of Lamb, and 
of his tragic and courageous sister. 

I suppose we were more sentimental in the ‘nineties than 
are the younger generation now ; I think the custom of making 
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literary pilgrimages has gone out of fashion, except among our 
American cousins, who are younger than we. 


I remember in a literary journal seeing E. V. Lucas described 
as a specialist in Lamb. He deserved the phrase, for he had earned 
it by amassing an encyclopaedic knowledge of his subject. But 
for me the words had an absurd association, for I knew in my 
childhood, in a little mountain village in Ulster, a butcher who 
published to the world his qualifications by painting on his 
sign-board the legend, ‘“‘ Best befe and mutten. Specialist in 
Lamb.” I told the story to Lucas once, who refused to credit 
it, on the grounds that a man who wrote “ befe and mutten,” 
could not possibly have spelt specialist correctly. The truth 
being that ‘specialist’? had gravelled the worthy butcher, 
until he had gone to the local school-master, and had asked him 
to write down for him the exact spelling. About such simple 
and common words as “ befe’”’ and “‘ mutten,” he thought it 
beneath his dignity to enquire. 


I sauntered under the shades of Temple boughs ; I sat upon 
a seat beneath a great plane-tree; I did all the things that an 
enthusiastic adolescent of the period was expected to do; I 
quoted Spenser, apostrophising “Sweet Thames,” and 
| <p sos 9 CHOSE Dricky (towers 


“There whilome wont the Templer Knights to bide, 
“Till they decayed through pride.” 
I even cudgelled a reluctant memory, till it recollected 
for ine a few lines of Lamb’s prose : 
‘“ Indeed, it is the most elegant spot in the metropolis, 
What a transition for a countryman visiting London 
for the first time—the passing from the crowded 
Strand or Fleet Street, by unexpected avenues, 
into its magnificent ample squares, its classic green 
recesses ! 


by dete ase Cheerful Crown-Office-row (place of my kindly 
engendure), right opposite the stately stream, which 
washes the garden-foot with her yet scarcely trade- 
polluted waters . ... aman would give something 
to have been born in such places.” 
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How pleasant it was: How youthfully self-conscious was 
I. But the desultory pace of Elia must not delay my narrative. 
I returned to the Poets’ Pub, arriving there as the bells chimed 
one o’clock. 


The scene was animated and noisy ; the room was crowded ; 
the long bar-counter looked, and sounded, like an elongated 
rugger-scrum. If a man wanted a drink, he raised his voice 
and shouted. All the men present wanted drinks, and wanted 
them at the same time. It was a rowdy, cheerful, and good- 
tempered crowd. 


As I pushed my way toward the counter, I saw in a far corner 
two young men seated at a table, between the bar and the wall. 
The bar-maid had recognised me, and leant across the bar to 
speak to them. They looked at me enquiringly, then the smaller 
of the two beckoned me. I edged my way through the throng, 
until I arrived at the table. The smaller man spoke in a pleasant 
voice; “‘If you want to speak to Dowson, here he is.” He 
indicated his companion, who seemed shy and embarrassed. I 
was equally so, I blushed, and stammered ; finally I managed 
to say that I had read the poems of both, and was interested 
in poetry. I was invited to sit down, and a glass of ginger-ale 
was ordered for me. 


Then I felt that I had arrived in the Metropolis of Literature. 
I was in the Poets’ Pub, I was seated at table with two poets. 
No wonder that the gassy draught in my glass turned upon my 
lips to the purest nectar. Such is the magic of youth. 


I found my new acquaintances unaffected and kindly. As 
we talked together I surveyed them closely. They were both 
about ten years older than I. To me they had the aspect of men 
of experience and wisdom. It would need over two long years 
to bring me to twenty ; in that space, each of them would attain 
the ripe middle-age of thirty. They were both small, and light 
of physique, but whilst Dowson was only a little under average 
height. Lionel Johnson was but a man in minature. Dowson 
was plain of face, save that he had large melancholy eyes ; 
Johnson was almost beautiful, with his clear-cut features, his 
expressive glance, and his eloquent mouth. His complexion 
was pale, and he had somewhat the aspect of a medieval saint. 
Such a face, I mused, might be found carved amongst the 
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Archangels, above the great door of one of the western Cathedrals ; 
at Salisbury, perhaps, or at Wells. 

The conversation of the two differed widely. Dowson was 
almost tongue-tied in talk, although he could be so eloquent 
with a pen in his hand. Johnson had the fulness of expression, 
and the precision in words, of a scholar. Yet in the course of 
time, I found it much easier to approach intimacy with Dowson. 
He was shy, and inclined to silence, but he was sensitive to good- 
will, and he was affectionate of disposition. Johnson was made 
for life in a Cloister; I think he avoided close human contacts. 

I was in London, during the first visit, for several weeks. 
To the bar came, at intervals, other members of the Rhymers’ 
Club. W. B. Yeats appeared but seldom; only once, I think. 
He was quite twelve years older than I; and even then he began 
to be famous. As a boy, with a love of letters, my feelings toward 
him approached worship. To meet him was, I confess, a dis- 
appointment, for he was austere and reserved, whilst I was 
nervous, and ill-at-ease in his company. He was not good at 
sudden human contacts ; to his friends he was loyal, and cordially 
kind; to mere acquaintances he appeared arrogant. Never 
have I doubted his greatness as a writer, but as a man he chilled me. 

Another occasional visitor was John Davidson ; a man who 
seemed to have a shadow over him ; very Scotch, easily offended, 
and inclined to be aggressive. But he had a streak of genius 
in him, and some of his ballads reached a very high level. Now 
he is almost forgotten, save for his tragic end. Of all his work, 
some of it so eloquent, and, at times, of such lyrical beauty, 
only the “ Ballad of a Nun” remains in the public memory. 

During the next year or two, I visited London at intervals, 
and I usually sought out Ernest Dowson. Our acquaintance 
very nearly, but not quite, developed into friendship. There 
was something remote and ungraspable about him. He seemed 
to elude the final intimacy ; not by willing to be exclusive, but 
simply by closing up, when he feared you might come too close. 
His was a lonely nature. He took me once to that shabby little 
restaurant in Soho, where his Beloved also stood and waited. 

I cannot remember much about it, but I seem to recollect 
a zinc-covered counter, a few small tables and chairs, and Ernest 
sitting on a stool in a corner, weeping into a large-sized linen 
handkerchief. I had given him a dozen as a Christmas present, 
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for he was prone to weeping. I knew not why; he did not know 
himself. I forget the girl entirely; she was not impressive, 
and yet she inspired some exquisite verse. But I cannot bring 
myself to believe that a personality so neutral could ever have 
been the inspiration of “Cynara.” On such a point, no one 
can judge finally, for as a painter brings his own beauty to the 
landscape which he creates on his canvas, so the poet dowers 
with the loveliness of his thought the woman whom he loves. 

For the last few years of his life I did not, as far as I remember, 
see Dowson at all. He lived most of his time in France, and 
visited London infrequently. And we never wrote to each other. 

Nowadays Dowson and Lionel Johnson are not much re- 
membered, but those who are interested will find more about 
them in Yeats’s “The Trembling of the Veil.” 

Perhaps he overpraised their poems, but his generosity to 
his friends, always influenced his criticism of their works. 

In the next few years I occasionally met Arthur Symons 
in London. He was a scholar ; accomplished in many directions, 
and of great personal charm. He possessed also the advantage 
of being of most distinguished appearance, especially in later 
life, when his hair and beard were white. 

I remember encountering him in a book-shop in Charing 
Cross Road. As we talked together, I thought I had never seen 
a man who looked so completely a poet and a patrician. 

He also, was a friend of Yeats’s and through him Yeats 
made his early acquaintance with modern French poetry, in 
which Symons was an expert. It was he who introduced W. B. 
to the Symbolistes, who, for a time, had a great effect on the 
Irish poet’s verse. 


THE SILVERY WOMAN 


By Nola Jackson 


tg HAT’S that?” muttered Peter O’Toole, standing up 
in his curragh. He was peering at something luminous 
caught in a tangle of drifting fish nets. His oars dipped 
with clean precision into the marble flatness of water: plash- 
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creak: plash-creak: plash-creak. The curragh skimmed over 
the quiet, exhausted sea that lay still now, oh very still, like 
a holy penitent emptied of passion and grief. Nothing remained 
of the night’s storm but this silver driftwood locked in tar- 
stiffened nets. 

Peter hacked at the black meshes, and, as he worked the 
rising sun blazed and grew and poured red light over everything. 

The fisherman gave a great start of surprise.... The warm 
glow was giving strange life to a silver face, with silver hair, 
that was looking up into Peter’s face with silver eyes that could 
not feel the blinding glory of the new sun. 

Freed from the choking nets she floated serene, aloof and 
motionless, a tall figurehead of silvered timber. 

The fisherman towed her into Roonavara harbour, where 
many strong hands lifted her from the water. She stood for 
a moment, slender and young, and imperturbably gay, while 
water glinted and dripped from her shoulders. 

“ Put it up: near the lighthouse, Peter 

“No, put it up foreninst the kippering-shed.”’ 

“Ah, no, clamp it above on the sea-wall.” 

But Peter took her up the steep road to where the cliff- 
top juts far out over the sea. And he built a sturdy platform 
at the edge of the red sandstone rock and fastened his figurehead 
there, facing out to sea. 

His silvery woman looked alive now, standing erect and 
glorious with the silver folds of her robe flowing in frozen move- 
ment and her hair swept backward by some endless, carven 
wind. She stood there, poised, and gay, with one little silver 
foot stepping lightly forward, over the cliff and over the sea 
and over the world. And always that half-smile on her parted 
lips, and the merry upward tilt of her head, as though she still 
rode through spray and mist and stars, though no waves climbed 
to touch her feet. 


* * * * 


A bright red cart squeaked and grunted up the cliff road, 
drawn by a donkey that picked her way with little, elegant 
steps among the sharp stones. The cart was a veritable galleon 
of treasures. New shiny plates and jugs, gaudy pictures and red 
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blankets were all cluttered round Tessie O’Reilly’s feet, and 
she was sitting on a new wooden churn, and joy brimmed from 
her. For the world was hers in the clear light of morning, and 
the gorse, and the sea, and the salt wind. And the cottage on 
the cliff-top was hers too, because it was Peter’s. 

He came running down the boreen and when he reached 
the cart Tessie’s donkey stood very meekly with her two little 
Aeneas placed neatly together with a gentleness that was 
pitiful. 

“Look at the churn, Peter. And look at the beautiful 
St. Anthony Sean Murphy gave me. He got it at Mick Clancy’s.” 

“It would be a poor class of a day for the fishing,’’ inter- 
posed Peter irrelevantly, “‘ they wouldn’t care to rise up foreninst 
the light.” 

Wild cliff-flowers had crept over the silvery woman’s 
platform, making a fragrant patchwork for her to tread upon: 
purple thyme, blue scabious and gold trefoil all grew together 
to the very folds of her silver robe. 

That night there was a great shining of stars . . . Even the 
little unaccountable stars merging into each other glowed with 
an opaque light like molten silver, so that the figurehead loomed 
mistily in the starry dimness. She was stepping quietly forward, 
treading very lightly on the thyme, gliding eagerly into the 
luminous wisps of lost cloud that drifted over the sea. 

In the fisherman’s cottage the turf fire glowed undisturbed, 
to fragrant ash, while Peter and Tessie found the high places 
of love together in that compelling country where there is no 
time nor any thought. And then they entered together into 
the far, high dwelling of unbearable delight. 


* * * * 


“It’s easy for herself leppin’ up there among the daisies 
and not a trouble on her,” sighed Tessie O’Toole, as she toiled 
up the cliff path. Her glance rested on the silvery woman far 
above her, dancing through the grass with a lissom beauty that 
mocked her own clumsy weariness. Her young Peter walked 
beside her at the donkey’s rein and little Cormac and little 
Bridgid and Bernadette sat in the creaking cart. 
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Every winter new small feet stretched out to the glow of 
the turf, while the wind nosed round the thatched roof, and 
swept over the cliff-top and down to the sea. 


Peter had taken his curragh out some hours ago. Fish 
were plentiful, and prices were good. 


Tessie did not notice the molten grey of the sky as she gave 
the. children their supper. It was only when they knelt to pray 
(with their little bare toes wriggling in the warm turf ashes) 
that she heard big, sullen drops of rain bursting on the door 
step. And then it came. The wildest storm Roonavara would 
ever know. All night wind and rain and lightning lashed the 
fisherman’s cottage and clawed at the silver figurehead. It 
was almost daybreak when a great tearing wind wrenched the 
silvery woman’s platform from the cliff and hurled it down to 
the sea. 


} cer had seen Sean Ryan’s curragh swallowed in a green 
valley of waves and immediately a green mountain had reared 
itself between Peter and the place where Ryan’s boat had dis- 
appeared. He and Chris O’Rourke tried to keep together but 
churning seas drove them apart. Skilfully as a gull Peter’s light 
curragh rode the crested hills and dipped down into the hollows. 

With the coming of the morning Peter felt that the storm 
was nearly spent. But a sudden whipping-up of wind sent a 
great mountain of water crashing down on his curragh, capsizing 
and engulfing it. He tried to reach it, but cruel green barriers 
kept towering up between him and the boat. He swam aimlessly, 
and then floated, with his hands locked behind his head and his 
eyes closed. He was tired. The cottage on the cliff slipped, 
dreamwise, before his closed eyes: The kitchen with a good 
fire, and Tessie lifting off the kettle to make a cup of tea; Bridgid 
and Bernadette tumbling on the warm hearth, tugging a string 
of rosary-beads between them; Peter conning his lessons with 
his fingers in his ears; and Cormac putting shells into a jug; 
and the erratic tic-tac of the temperamental alarm-clock that 
preferred to lie prone on its face on the dresser. 
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_ Peter was half dreaming now. He heard Tessie’s ‘oice 
quite plainly: ‘“ He’s my kind man—my good, kind decent an. 
He must come back—back—back—back—back .. .’’ Some. ing 
was flapping and thudding near Peter. He jerked himself awake. 
Wavelets were plashing against a great bulk of silvered timber 
that swayed on the green surge. 

“The silvery woman,” he whispered, and clutching fiercely 
to the folds of her robe he pulled himself on to the platform. 
For a long time he stood with his arms locked round the slender, 
rigid waist. His eyes were closed, and Tessie’s voice came nearer, 
warmer: “Open your eyes, Peter. Ah, open your eyes, my 
poor Peter.’’ With much effort he opened his stiff eye-lids. 
The day had come now, and the light was pain. He gazed dully 
at the far-off shore line. Without much interest he watched 
that thin line growing fainter and fainter and all the time a 
fresh, stiff breeze was blowing the figurehead rapidly out to 
sea. Then Peter all at once felt a great flow of strength pouring 


into his limbs. ‘“‘ Go back,” he said aloud to the silvery woman. 
“Go back, ... do you hear ?’”’ He looked up and saw that quiet 
half-smile, remote and passionless. “‘ Turn round,” he groaned. 


But she floated swiftly and serenely forward, with her face joy- 
fully tilted towards the sun. “Turn back, damn you.” 
Then a, great cry came from him, and he pummelled her 
hard, neat breasts. 
Dizzy, he slithered on the wet platform. He tried to clutch 
her arms, her robe, her feet ; but he could get no grip. 


* * * * 


The water closed very quietly over his tanned forehead. 

The silvery woman danced forward in the path of the rising 
sun, over the sea and over the world on little silver feet, treading 
lightly—lightly as a very young girl through a meadow of 
Spring flowers. 


GOETHE’S MEPHISTOPHELES AND 
THE QUESTION OF FREE WILL 


With a new translation of the Prologue in Heaven. 
By Richard Flatter 


In Goethe’s ‘“‘ Faust,’’ at the end of the “ Prologue in 
Heaven,” the devil offers the wager that he would succeed in 
dragging Faust downward—if one condition only were granted 
him: that there be no interference from above. The Lord 
forbears; but he warns Mephistopheles : 


The righteous man, groping in dark and dread, 
Knows well the path, traced out for him to tread. 


The devil does not care; he already pictures Faust as fallen 
into his clutches : 


Dust shall he swallow, and with pleasure, 
As does my aunt, the Snake, so famous in the past. 


To this the Lord makes the reply: 
Du darfst auch da nur frei erscheinen. 

Is this an answer to Mephistopheles ? And what in fact 
does the line mean ? There seems to be some confusion among 
commentators and translators alike. A German scholar, K. 
J. Schroer, explains: ‘‘ The fact that the Lord refrains from 
making any reply demonstrates his superiority (sic) and makes 
us feel that in the end Mephistopheles will be the _ loser.”’ 
According to this comment the Lord’s line has no connection 
whatever with what the devil has said—which seems rather 
improbable. An American commentator, Calvin Thomas, under- 
stands the line as meaning : 


There too thou mayest act thy part quite unhindered. 


But there is nothing in the German text that would suggest 
any “‘acting”’ or “acting a part’; nor is it possible to dis- 
cover what the Lord’s answer should really mean. 

Turning to the translators we find that they have taken 
their choice between two interpretations of “ frei erscheinen,”’ 
either of which is wrong, namely: “ to visit ’ and “ to act Treelyaw 

SHELLEY = 

Pray come here when it suits you... 
32 
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ANSTER: 
Still visit here. . 


BLACKIE : 
And even so, thou hast full liberty 
To shew thee here, whene’er it pleases thee. . . 


LATHAM : 
Aye, show thy face, succeeds thy trial, 
Preelyaras, 


On the other hand: 


HAYWARD : 
There also you are free to act as you like .. . 


SWANWICK : 
Here too thou’rt free to act without control... 


TAYLOR : 
Therein thou’rt free, according to thy merits .. . 


It is easy to mistake the German “ erscheinen ”’ (to appear, 
to seem) for “to put in an appearance,’ which has led to the 
faulty renderings: ‘“‘ Come here ’’—“‘ visit here ’’—‘ show thy 
face,’ etc. Still worse, however, are the other translations ; 
they make the Lord appear as granting the devil what, according 
to the poet, He did not wish to grant him at all: freedom of 
action, free will. What in fact the line means is this: 


Here, too, thou shalt only appear to be free. 


What, then, is it the Lord replies? For a reply it certainly is. 


During the conversation the devil is growing more and more 
impertinent. That is even shown by the terms in which he 
addresses the Lord. First he uses the respectful “ thou,” then 
he calls Him “ your Lordship,” and finally he simply says “ you.” 
And now his last line : 


As does my aunt, the Snake, so famous in the past 


is an undisguised gibe. He has the effrontery to remind the 
Lord of the trick he has played Him. when (with the help of his 
“aunt, the Snake”) he induced Eve to commit that first dis- 
obedience. The prime revolt against the order of Creation was 
of his, the devil’s, own making. Seeing that he succeeded once 
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in spoiling the Creator’s plans, why—so he thinks and suggests 
shamelessly—should he not succeed in this case, too? 


To this the Lord replies-: 
Here, too, thou’lt but appear as being free ; 
Thy kind has ne’er been odious to my eye: 
Of all the spirits that deny 
The rogue is the least wearisome to me. 
Man’s actions and designs tend to abate, 
Too soon he loves an absolute repose ; 
Therefore I like to join him with the mate 
That pricks and spurs and thus, though devil, must create. 


The logical link between the devil’s insolent boast and the 
Lord’s answer seems to be something like this: “‘ Thou rogue!” 
—and here, no doubt, sits an amused smile round the Almighty’s 
lips—‘‘ to remind me of that incident in Eden! That day thou 
wert deceiving thyself into thinking that thou deceived’st me. 
In truth, thou wert my instrument, pursuing my aim, as is every- 
thing in my creation. In this new case, too, thou shalt only seem 
to be free. Occasionally I make use of thy tribe to stimulate 
man who otherwise is prone to flag in his endeavours. And thus, 
for all thy denying, destroying, revolting, thou wilt continue 
playing the part ordained to thee in my plan of creation.” 


There can be no question of the Lord’s giving Mephistopheles 
a free hand, granting him Freedom of the Will, etc. On the 
contrary : the devil is given to understand that whatever he may 
contrive to do he cannot burst the ring of creation; even he 
“must create.’ Mephistopheles of course does not grasp it. 
How could he since he is what he has been created for? He 
may try his worst: he has from the outset been doomed to lose 
his bet. (Serves him right; only a revolutionary as blind as 
the devil can fancy himself to have a bet with Omnipotence.) 


Around that single line, so badly treated by the translators, 
revolves the whole drama. That line, with a subtle hint, presages 
the outcome of the play, showing at the same time the poet’s 
conception of the Deity and His creation. It conforms to what 
Goethe has said somewhere else: “Creation is an organ on 
which our Lord is playing whilst the devil toils at the bellows.’’ 


GOETHE’S AND THE QUESTION OF FREE WILL 


Prologue in Heaven 


THE LORD. The Heavenly Hosts. 
Later Mephistopheles. 
The Three Archangels come forward. 


RAPHAEL 
The Sun resounds by ways of old 
‘Mid brother spheres in rivalling zeal ; 
His soaring pathway lies unrolled, 
He strews his course with thunder peal. 
The Heavenly hosts while standing by, 
Are strengthened with his brightening rays ; 
The works, beyond conception high, 
Are great as on the first of days. 


GABRIEL 
And swift in swiftly fleeting rise 
The Earth revolves in glories bright, 
Transmuting blaze of Paradise 
To deep mysterious loom of night. 
The sea with crests of surging foam 
Raves up at rocks from far below ; 
And sea and rocks are whirled to roam 
’Mid spheres in their eternal flow. 


MICHAEL 
And shattering storm and lashing rain, 
From land to sea, from sea to land, 
Weave ceaselessly a raging chain, 
Of mystic life an endless band. 
A shaft of lightning flames before 
The thunder’s devastating fray— 
Yet we, Thy heralds, Lord, adore 
The quiet breathing of Thy day. 


ALL THREE 
Thy Heavenly hosts while standing by 
Are strengthened with Thy brightening rays ; 
Thy works, beyond conception high, 
Are great as on the first of days. 
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Since Thou, O Lord, deign’st to approach once more 
To ask how things are going on with us, 

And Thou wert pleased with me at times before, 
Thou find’st me, too, among this bustling fuss. 
Forgive me, I can’t talk that high-flown stuff, 

This circle here would but deride me after ; 

E’en Thou would’st laugh—my lofty style is rough— 
Hadst Thou not weaned Thy lordly mind from laughter. 
Of suns and worlds I’ve nothing to report, 

I only see how man toils on his ways: 

The small god of the world is still of the old sort, 
Queer—just the same as on the first of days. 

A little better would he live, or might, 

Hadst Thou not given him that ‘glimpse of Heavenly light ; 
He calls it Reason, using it, as Thou seest, 

To be more beastly still than any beast. 

He seems—I say so by your Lordship’s grace— 

A long-legged grass-hopper in its green maze 

That in its springing flies and flying springs— 

And still it is the same old song it sings. 

I wish he lay in grass and never rose ! 

In every muck he buries deep his nose. 


THE LorD 


Canst thou then tell me nothing more ? 
Cam’st merely to complain, now as before ? 
Seems nothing ever right to thee on earth ? 


MEPHISTOPHELES 


No, Sir, it’s bad—as on the day of birth. 
Poor humans in their wretchedness ! 
E’en I am loath to add to their distress. 


THE Lorp 


Knowest thou Faust ? 


MEPHISTOPHELES 


The doctor ? 
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THE LorpD 
Him, my servant. 


MEPHISTOPHELES 
Indeed, he serves you in peculiar fashion ! 
No earthly food and drink is this fool’s passion. 
His deep disquiet drives him on so far 
That, of his madness half aware, 
He claims from Heaven every glittering star, 
From earth the highest pride that man may dare— 
But neither high nor low, nor near, nor far 
Can satisfy a soul so exquisitely rare. 


THE LorD 
Although he serves me now in haze and gloom 
Soon I shall lead him where his soul will clear. 
The gardener, watching the young tree in bloom, 
Knows well that fruit will grace the coming year. 


MEPHISTOPHELES 
What will you bet ? You'll lose him yet 
If I am given your permission 
That down my path he gently may be led. 


THE LorpD 
Until he ends his earthly day 
Thou shalt not meet with prohibition ; 
While man strives on, man goes astray. 


MEPHISTOPHELES 
For this I thank you: for the dead 
Are not what I like best, to tell the truth ; 
I fancy full fresh cheeks, untainted youth. 
Before a corpse I rather lock my house ; 
I feel there as the cat feels with a mouse. 
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THE LorpD 
Be it then left to thee, do as thou wilt. 
Divert this spirit from his primal source, 
And canst thou seize him, then full tilt 
Lead him along thy downward course— 
And stand ashamed when thou art fain to own: 
The righteous man, groping in dark and dread, 
Knows well the path, traced out for him to tread. 


MEPHISTOPHELES 
Ah well! only it does not last. 
As to my bet I’m not a bit aghast. 
If I prevail and hold him fast 
Let me enjoy my triumph then full measure : 
Dust shall he swallow, and with pleasure, 
As does my aunt, the Snake, so famous in the past. 


THE LorD 
Here, too, thou’lt but appear as being free ; 
Thy kind has ne’er been odious to my eye: 
Of all the spirits that deny 
The rogue is the least wearisome to me. 
Man’s actions and designs tend to abate, 
Too soon he loves an absolute repose ; 
Therefore I like to join him with the mate 
That pricks and spurs and thus, though devil, must create. 
But ye, true sons of empyrean height, 
In living beauty seek your full delight. 
Let then life’s breath that blows and works for aye 
Enfold you with creation’s loving strain, 
And lofty visions that unbounded sway, 
Give them their lasting rules, and make them reign. 


(Heaven closes, the Archangels disperse.) 


MEPHISTOPHELES 
I like to see the old one now and then 
And am most careful that our terms are level. 
It’s charming in so great a sovereign 
To talk just as a man—e’en with the devil. 


DRAMATIC COMMENTARY 


By A. J. Leventhal 


THE Lapy FRoM THE SEA. By Henrik Ibsen. Dublin Gate Theatre. 

THE MacistratTE. By Sir Arthur W. Pinero. Dublin Gate Theatre. 

Marks AND Maser. By Brinsley MacNamara. Abbey Theatre. 

Tue Last or SumMER. By Kate O’Brien and John Barry. Gaiety Theatre. 
HELL BENT FOR HEAVEN. By Hatcher Hughes. Gaiety Theatre. 


Of the plays seen during the last few months Ibsen’s Lady from the Sea 
stands out with an especial vividness. Ibsen, one hears nowadays, is old- 
fashioned; his plays in an emancipated world have lost their point; in. the 
penicillin age there is no pungency in his Ghosts; symbolism is a clog to dramatic 
development, an embolism, as it were, of the art of drama. This view is not 
altogether of to-day. It may be found in a notice by Max Beerbohm on a revival 
of Lady from the Sea at the end of the last century. To him in his ninetyish 
omniscience it appeared outmoded. To him it was the knell of modernism like 
the delayed announcement of the death of Byron at Missolonghi. Ellida seemed 
to him to diffuse over the footlights the scent of things long kept in lavender. 
His criticism, which resolved itself into an Ibsen obituary notice, stands now as 
an unconfessed obiter dictum. The lively Max was not at his liveliest when with 
a passing phrase he dismisses this play as a passed phase. To the present 
writer it seemed so much a miracle of prescience of modern psychological 
discoveries as to make the whole business uncanny. 

For example, there is the point which Ibsen makes about the eyes of Ellida’s 
baby resembling those of the Stranger for whom she romantically yearns. | It 
was only much later that stress was laid by psychologists on pre-natal external 
influence. Wyndham Lewis talked about the bluestocking, expectant mother 
gazing purposefully at the masterpieces in the National Gallery. The optimism 
of the tubercular young Lynstrand making his energetic plans for next year 
provokes a reaction associated long afterwards with Thomas Mann’s Magic 
Mountain. There is also a foreknowledge of psycho-analysis in the snappiness 
towards her stepmother of Dr. Wangel’s younger daughter which is what 
we now call a defence-mechanism against the genuine love which she feels 
towards her. And while there is nothing intrinsically new in the romantic 
exploitation of the attraction for the unknown on which the whole action is based, 
no one has used symbolism so effectively as Ibsen did in this play in order to 
make his dramatic point. 

Eva Watkinson played Ellida. In the parts in which I have hitherto seen 
her, she was given over-emotional moments in which her excellence suggested 
that she was only suited for the brief spectacular tour de force. The impression 
was given that her forte was the shattering blinding moment without the shade 
of normality. Here, however, she mingled the heights of hysteria with the downs 
of bourgeoisie and Hamletic indecision with Ibsenic conviction—a memorable 
performance that stamps her as an actress ranking with Sara Allgood at her best, 
even if she lacks that artist’s inimitable charm of voice. So great was Miss 
Watkinson’s performance that the other players, efficient though they were, 
were only myrmidons to her dramatic muse. 
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Another unexpectedly memorable play at the same theatre was The 
Magistrate. Not, of course, for the same reason. Here is farce, conscious and 
unashamed. The décor of the ‘nineties with its super-bourgeois convictions and 
equally middle-class naughtiness made the fooling all the more delectable. 
Pinero’s reputation has always rested on his Second Mrs. Tanqueray, and his 
somewhat literary dialogue has’ deafened modern audiences to his technique. Here 
was farce which shames the music-hall and which, in retrospect, shows how 
stage-conscious this Anglo-Portuguese really was. Abbey Theatre fun is all very 
well; it relies on the local idiom and the local lack of licentiousness for its humour. 
Pinero puts you to the pin of your choler when you consider what, in modern 
times passes for the stuff that laughs are made on. Christopher Casson, Maurice 
O’Brien, Norah O’Mahoney, Cathleen Delany, and indeed all the caste helped 
to show us that when they made whoopee at the end of the last century under 
Pinero’s direction they equalled the French in construction without Gallic bed 
complications, and Lady Gregory in buffoonery without the aid of marriage 
contracts. 

Brinsley MacNamara’s farce, Marks and Mabel, was not nearly so successful 
esthetically considered. He might well have been content with his first look at 
the Heffernans without trying to found a dramaic dynasty or a Heffernan saga. 
Sequels more aptly suggest tragedy rather than comedy. The continuation of 
doom in an inevitable fatalism rings more true than the prolonged laugh. 
Repetition works on the propagandisable mind and in the village where one asks 
for and enjoys the same story over and over again; in the town we suffer the 
same story, but we like to be deceived by a different setting. Mr. MacNamara, 
however, cannot conceal his natural genius. He may have overworked his 
characters beyond their significance as such, yet his situations were funny enough 
to fill the Abbey Theatre for weeks, whilst the players in their familiar réles 
were at their joyous entertaining best. 

Cyril Cusack broke new ground with his presentation of two plays at the 
Gaiety Theatere. The Last of Summer suffered, as most dramatised novels do 
from an effort to usé as much material as possible of the original work in the 
cutting of the script into dramatic form. The result was successful in so far as 
it reproduced the novel, but it failed in its object to produce a play. The 
characters all lived separately, ambling through the inaction with a leisurely 
novelist’s tread. Maureen Kiely, who always carries you away in her poetic 
interpretations, was held in check by the prosaic hand of the romancer in her 
reading of Angéle, the French Actress cousin who descends on the Anglo-Irish 
country household. Cyril Cusack, as the devoted eldest son of a selfish mother, 
was steadied into a lay figure for the same reason; whilst Breffni O’Rorke 
(Uncle Corney) got most of the laughs for his portraiture of a good-natured 
tippler—another example of the novelist’s regular stock. Ria Mooney was the 
selfish mother with a son-complex, and acted magnificently, helping the play 
over its many awkward stiles. What I could not understand was’ Maureen 
Delany’s (as Mrs. Cusack) mixed lack of mastery of the French tongue. She 
uses the right, if to English speakers unusual, word ‘‘ panache,’’ as a description 
of the bearing of one of the characters, but makes a comic mess of a simple 
phrase like ‘* Comédie Frangaise.’’ Here was a point that an observant producer 
might easily have remedied. 
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Hatcher Hughes’s Hell Bent for Heaven was a far more ambitious play, 
more suited for a “‘ little ’’ theatre. Rufe Pryor is a character that should live 
in dramatic literature. Superficially he is another Tartufe with smooth words 
on his lips and treachery in his heart. Actually this denizen of the Carolina 
hills believes his original sin to be the result of divine guidance; he is not just 
the devil quoting Scripture for his own ends, but one whose ends are prescribed 
by holy writ. Around him are simple credulous folk of the stuff of which 
Fundamentalists are made who cannot believe that evil can emanate from one 
so God-intoxicated. The play has a negro spiritual quality, and the characters 
sway like Harlem worshippers in a Baptist chapel in response to the word of 
God. I look forward to an early revival in a smaller theatre of this powerful 
drama which owed much to the carefully calculated playing of Cyril Cusack as 
the central figure. Haranguing the family from the staircase, which at once 
assumes the unexpected aspect of a lay pulpit, he stilled the inclination of the 
audience to laugh, and finally held them, as he did the family on the stage, in 
a religious trance. Shelah Richards produced the play, and it must rank as one 
of her finest achievements in this art. 


Art Notes By Edward Sheehy 


If the Irish Exhibition of Living Art is to become a regular annual feature, 
it will certainly outdo the Academy in significance if not in popularity. This 
present exhibition is, on the whole, far more interesting than that of last year ; 
not merely because of the inclusion of a number of pictures by modern French 
and English painters; but also because the Irish contributions show a very 
much higher degree of certainty in their departure from the popularly accepted 
modes. The sponsors of this and similar exhibitions can take a good deal of 
the credit for this advance in so far as they have provided a much needed liaison 
between the public and the experimenting artist. The public eye is instructed 
even through mere familiarity with work which is not merely representational ; 
while the artist is encouraged to see with an individual eye and to create without 
reference to the conventional and frequently degraded taste. Also the ex- 
hibition displays none of that modernist bigotry which too frequently “ o’erleaps 
itself ’’ in its antagonism to anything intelligible in painting. While rightly 
emphasizing painterly as distinct from extraneous values; there is no rigid 
insistence on any new orthodoxy. This is as it should be ; for it takes as many 
kinds to make a culture as to make a world. 

The pictures lent by the French Provisional Government were, in the main, 
disappointing, and, with one or two exceptions, gave a very poor idea of the 
qualities of their painters. The exceptions were: Charles Walch’s Jeux et 
Chagrin a genre theme treated with startling chromatic violence, and Yves 
Alix’s Le Rayon de Bas de Soie a type of social commentary whose influence 
we can trace in some of the purely pictorial humour of the New Yorker. Masereel’s 
Place de Clichy a l’Aube has a kind of obtuse Romanticism not far removed 
from the picture postcard and shows little of that painter’s mastery of both 
form and colour. Edouard Pignon’s semi-cubist Billiards Russes looks curiously 
dated for 1938 and Van Dongen’s Miss Grace Linn might decorate an expensive 
box of chocolates. 
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The English pictures show a predominantly Romantic tendency ; | notably 
Graham Sutherland’s Red Landscape which is beautiful in colour and simplicity 
of form; and John Piper’s more imaginative and fabulous Knole: North 
Facade. In The Red Curtain Ivor Hitchens makes a satisfying picture with 
a few bold and sweeping gestures. Cumulus Head hardly does justice to the 
clarity and architectural qualities of Paul Nash as a painter. 


Notwithstanding the fact that all the French and English exhibits are by 
men with established reputations in the international field, the best of the Irish 
work by no means suffers by comparison. But the contrast does show the absence 
of any distinctive national qualities. This is to be expected in a type of painting 
which largely eschews the literary and the anecdotal ; but its complete absence 
tends to convince the critic that Irish painting of today is still in tutelage, less 
slavishly and perhaps to better masters than that of the last generation. In 
saying this I am not setting up as the exponent of any extreme nationalism 
on painting whose modes and fashions have always tended to transcend national 
boundaries ; but I think that great paintings, in any given mode, will be 
modified by the environment that produced it ; will show a national, as distinct 
from an individual, habit of feeling and observing. From Joyce’s Ulysses we 
can learn that the only difference between the universal and the provincial lies 
in the intensity of self-realisation. 


The chef d’oewvre of the exhibition was Frances Kelly’s Portrait of Mrs. 
Sean T. O’Ceallaigh, a well-composed, boldly painted, decorative picture in 
her usual pastel tones. However, its social far exceeds its artistic importance. 

Two oils, Finale and Condemned Man, by Louis le Brocquy, amply fulfil 
the promise of his recent exhibition of sketches and water-colours. Both pictures 
use practically identical colour harmonies, little more than subtle modifications 
of white, to produce quite different moods. Both show an extraordinary 
sensibility of line, used, however, with an eye to the final architecture of the 
picture. His Master Niall Scott shows how effective a portrait can be where 
the painter is not trying to rival either the photographer or the beauty-specialist. 

Daniel O’Neill is practically a newcomer ; but he promises to figure largely 
in Irish painting of the future. His sensuous handling of paint, his rich colour 
and dramatic sense in composition, are used to express an individual vision 
which is essentially Romantic. Givl shows him at his most exuberantly sensuous 
in the use of colour ; Reverberations his grace and strength in composition. I 
liked best his Homage to Gaston Debureau where a greater reserve of style gives 
power and clarity. 

Colin Middleton’s The Dark Tower and The Mirror show his consummate 
technique in expressing a vision that is somewhat repelling in its mechanical 
coldness. He is a modern Classicist who achieves an imaginative intensity in 


his creation of form, as though he were subduing the flesh to some new aseptic 
and streamlined morality. 


Norah McGuinnes'’s Lieyff Weir and Road Through the Hills are good examples 
of this painter’s boldness and freedom in the transcription of the gloomier moods 
of landscape. Her consistent use of blacks and heavy tones tends to produce 
a sameness of mood even in totally dissimilar pictures. 
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In The Way to the World Ralph Cusack has a fine, imaginative work which 
I liked for its realisation of space. Three small pictures in Indian inks, by the 
Czech artist, Ceza Szobel, are very beautiful for the brilliant clarity of their 
colour. Joan Jameson’s Making the Bed has incisiveness and a well-spaced 
composition. Patrick Pye, in his Waste Land, shows himself an original colourist. 


The exhibition of paintings by Frida Perrott, at the Dublin Painters’ 
Gallery, was pleasing except where the painter attempted a modern approach 
for which she obviously had no feeling. Canal, painted in a low key and some- 
what suggestive of Osborne, has fine composition and a lovely mood. Several 
paintings of pear trees in sunlight have an impressionist liveliness in their 
broken lights. Between these and most of the other pictures there appears 
a very wide gap indeed, almost as if they were the work of different hands. 


THE NOVEL AND WOMEN 
WRITERS 


By Lorna Reynolds 


We are accustomed to saying that the novel is that form of writing in which 
women excel, that there they prove themselves men’s equals ; but we are ordin- 
arily not aware of how far back and how wide women’s activity as novelists reaches. 
Indeed we are ordinarily unaware of the extent to which women had for centuries 
penetrated the profession of writing, the despatch and efficiency with which they 
conducted the business of letters as a mere occupation. To read Dr. MacCarthy’s 
book is to be made to realise all this. There are no giants among these early women 
writers, perhaps, no one who stands as a landmark in the history of English 
literature, who is representative of a particular kind of greatness, who has become 
a household word, no Richardson, no Sir Philip Sidney. But to mingle with the 
lesser folk is to discover hosts of women rubbing shoulders with the men who strové 
to impress their personalities on their age, to slip just inside the gates of Fame, or 
merely to earn a livelihood by driving a quill. They were not encouraged ; 
they were not given any kind of training, any kind of education that might have 
helped them in the task. In character most of them were not exactly edifying. 
Some of them were eccentric in their behaviour, some rakish, others positively 
scandalous. But all of them were adventurous, high-spirited and possessed of an 
extraordinary vitality, an interest and—in spite of the direst personal misfortune— 
a confidence in life which is part of the necessary equipment of a novelist. 

For Dr. MacCarthy was led by this study of hers to the conclusion that it 
was mainly to the development of the novel that women had contributed. She 
treats her subject from the historical standpoint, and has gathered into her book 
a vast store of information that would otherwise lie scattered through many rare 
and not easily accessible tomes. The contribution of women as writers has been 
collected, sifted and classified. Here we are told not only of old acquaintances 
like the Duchess of Newcastle and Lucy Hutchinson but of female Arcadians, 
like Lady Mary Wroath and Anne Weamys, of royalist biographers, like Anne 
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Fanshawe, wife of Prince Charles’s Secretary of War ; not only of the outstanding 
Aphra Behn but of little known figures like Penelope Aubin, Sarah Fielding and 
Mrs. Arabella Plantin. Dr. MacCarthy’s book is, therefore, the work of a scholar, 
throwing light on dark places of the past and filling in gaps in our knowledge. 
But it is written with great verve, and an enjoyment, a gusto that makes it divert- 
ing as well as scholarly, entertaining as well as informative. It illustrates its 
theme with apt and little known quotation, and one finds oneself remembering 
some of the good things it contains, such as the letter ascribed to the Countess of 
Pembroke, which might have come from Queen Elizabeth’s incisive pen. 

As I read the pages telling of the activity of the women novelists during the 
late 17th and early 18th centuries, that preparatory period of trial and error 
which preceeded the appearance of the first great English novel, Richardson’s 
Pamela in 1740, I found myself wondering how a corresponding chapter on the 
men novelists of the period would compare with it. There was certainly no one 
to equal Aphra Behn with her thirteen works of adventure and crime, those swash- 
buckling, melodramatic, luridly coloured stories, the very titles of which—The 
Nun, or the Perjured Beauty, The Fair Jilt or Tarquin and Miranda, Agnes de 
Castro, or the Force of Generous Blood—is enough to suggest a fantastic, distorted, 
sensational world to us, an incredible world, forced upon us by the vigour and 
power of its creator. Even the least worked up of her titles, that of her best and 
most romantic story, set in the farthest-off ang most wonderful land, Surinam, 
given the mere name of its hero, Oroonoko, Price of Coromantien, can do this. To 
be able to suggest a world in a name is no mean feat. 

But Aphra Behn, though first, was only on of the many women novelists of 
the time, all of them experimenting, exploring, trying out modes of technique, 
writing series of letters, adopting the picaresque form, mingling romance and 
realism, doing the comparatively humble but necessary spade-work that opens 
the ground for the great building. There were many more of them labouring 
away and much more intensively than one would casually have thought possible. 

Dr. MacCarthy’s approach is, as I have said, that of the writer of literary 
history. This sometimes leads her to express opinions with which I should not 
agree. For instance—‘‘ the Arcadia is representative of a decadent and retro- 
gressive kind of fiction.’ ‘‘ Retrogressive to Dr. MacCarthy’s backward glance, 
but place oneself in the Avcadza, and one will find oneself murmuring, with Virginia 
Woolf, in the Avcadta, as in some luminous globe, all the seeds of English fiction 
lie latent . . . all these possibilities are present in the Arcadia, romance and real- 
ism, poetry and psychology. The central theme of the pastoral was romantic 
love, love, high, impassioned, unaccountable, pursued through innumerable 
hazards and perils. This is, no doubt, “ unreal” from the point of view of every- 
day life, and needs to be offset by correctives, such as Shakespeare supplied in 
As You Like It, to give usa sense of solidity and variability. But, though he 
makes no attempt at balancing and proportioning different planes of experience, 
Sidney has flashes of other standpoints besides the romantic ; he has acute obser- 
vations on the workings of a human heart ; he has ‘‘ low”’ characters; he has, 
in fact many things in the germ. 

But _ this, perhaps, is merely to say that there are different ways of 
approaching literature, just as there are different ways of approaching life. What, 
I think, emerges from this book on women writers is that their approach to life 
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determines their way of writing. Why, one asks oneself, why do women naturally 
turn to novels?) Why, even when it was considered a wholly shocking thing to 
write novels, did they inevitably express themselves through this medium ? 
Simply, I suppose because a woman’s point of view is personal. Her mind is 
not, as a rule, interested in abstractions. Human beings, and life in all its most 
minute details, its trivialities, its possibilities interests and delights women. 
Girls talk of their old dance frocks as a poet might talk of his sonnets. 
Women talk of Mrs. Mahon lending her Hoover to Mrs. O’Brien as a statesmen 
might talk of America’s Lease-Lend negotiations with Britain. By a woman, 
nearly always, the individual is regarded as the centre of a world. This is the 
point of view also of a novelist. When a woman writes, therefore, she finds the 
novel the natural mould for taking her mind. She dabbles instinctively and with 
great pleasure in the perilous, sin-laden stuff of human nature. What a long- 
established vice it is, and how ineradicable, you may discover by reading Dr. 
MacCarthy’s book. ’ 2 


WoMEN WRITERS: THEIR CONTRIBUTION TO THE ENGLISH NOVEL 1621—1744. 
By B. G. MacCarthy, M.A., Ph.D. Cork University Press. ros. 6d. net. 
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VOLTAIRE: MyTH AND ReEatity. By Kathleen O’Flaherty, M.A., Ph.D. 
Cork University Press. ros. 6d. 

Shortly after his conversion to Catholicism, Alfred Noyes published a 
sympathetic study of Voltaire, which caused a minor sensation in ecclesiastical 
circles. There were hasty and alarmed discussions in Rome and, in consequence 
of them, the English poet was asked to withdraw the book. Mr. Noyes refused 
and, as far as I can remember, pointed out that, as a twentieth-century 
Englishman, he could not accept such dictation. There were fugther discussions 
and it eventually transpired that there had been errors in translation both in 
the English and Italian correspondence on the subject. So apologies were 
exchanged, all ended happily, and the book by this celebrated convert remained 
in circulation. 

Dr. Kathleen O’Flaherty evidently regards Mr. Noyes’s book as an 
unfortunate addition to our convent book-shelves and school libraries: for her 
own book is largely an attempt to answer his ingenious arguments. Voltaire 
himself would have enjoyed a battle royal between Old and New Catholic. For 
many years intellectual Catholic life has been dominated by well-known Englisi: 
converts, who bring with them the zest: for novelty and the results of their 
heretical habit of private judgment during their non-Catholic years. Unfortu- 
nately for the intellectual honour of our country, Dr. O'Flaherty is not equal 
to the task of opposing an English poet brought up in the English tradition of 
tolerance and good temper. To her, Voltaire is a bogeyman, of whom, no doubt, 
she first heard as a youngster in a convent school, and she is unable to free 


herself from those early infantile fears. 
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The first chapter reminds us of those popular Protestant tracts of the early 
Victorian era, in which is depicted the horrible death-bed of unrepentent infidel 
and blasphemer. She begins with a lurid description of Voltaire’s last moments, 
and borrows the methods of popular circulation-library biographies by giving 
us what she imagines were the last recollections of the dying poet and satirist. 
Dr. O’Flaherty lacks both literary skill and restraint; the result is painful 
reading in every sense of the word. 

Dr. O'Flaherty is determined not to admit the extraordinary complexity of 
Voltaire as man and genius. All to her is either black or white and, with great 
assiduity, she proceeds to give us the blackest possible picture of Voltaire. She 
compiles once more for us all his notorious faults and failings, begrudges him 
any goodness and finds for his best actions the worst motives. There is almost 
something personal in her dislike, and I wonder if, in truth, she is really attracted 
by his cold inquisitive intellect. Is she fascinated by what she fears, Eve held 
by the eye of the slittering serpent, that serpent which demands that adults 
should use their brains ? 

As a historian, Dr. O’Flaherty is ingenuous, for she omits all mention 
of the circumstances against which writers fought. There is no mention of the 
Massacre of St. Bartholomew’s Eve, or of the fatal Revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes, the tearing out of men’s tongues for profane language, the breaking of 
Protestants on the wheel, the suppression of all liberty of thought, and the 
oppression of the peasant-serfs. Nothing unpleasant is mentioned in her naive 
picture of seventeenth and eighteenth century France. 

Dr. O’Flaherty is moved to great indignation by Mr. Noyes’s appreciation 
of the wit and fancy of La Pucelle. This poem is always attacked with such 
ferocity by the “ unco’ guid”’ that I have long suspected that they haven ever 
read it. They all assume from the title that is is about Joan of Arc, but in 
point of fact her appearance in the poem is largely incidental. Undoubtedly 
Voltaire deals with the camp gossip of a rude soldiery led by a virgin of tender 
years, but most of the epic concerns the Dauphin and Agnes Sorel. Mr. Noyes 
is surely right in seeing in the fantastic Epilogue a generalised parody of the 
wild nonsense in which mediaeval hagiologists indulged. In her emotional 
distress, Dr. O’Flaherty forgets all about the fact that Joan was burnt at the 
stake as a heretic.’ I recommend her to read that parable in dramatic form, 
St. Joan by Bernard Shaw. 

No writer in the past has excited such a mass of vituperative criticism as 
Voltaire, but most of his assailants have been long since forgotten, simply because 
they did not learn from that supreme artist the virtue of self-control. Art is 
the only discipline in which a man or woman must keep his or her temper. Dr. 
O'Flaherty has merely raised a bogey in the dark and her book might be dismissed 
with a smile had it not been published as a serious intellectual study by the 
Directors of the Cork University Press. To the Directors of that Press I offer 
the words of a famous Irishman, and take them from the life of Goldsmith by 
Forster :—‘‘ Reynolds accompanied Beattie to Oxford; partook with him in 
an honorary doctorship of civil law ; and on his return painted his fellow doctor 
in Oxonian robes, with the Essay on Truth under his arm, and at his side the 
angel of truth overpowering and chasing away the demons of Infidelity 
Sophistry, and Falshehood : the last represented by the plump and broad-backed 
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figure of Hume, the first by the lean and piercing face of Voltaire. ‘It is 
unworthy of you,’ said Goldsmith to Sir Joshua, and his fine rebuke will outlast 
the silly picture, ‘ to debase so high a genius as Voltaire before so mean a writer 
as Beattie. Beattie and his book will be forgotten in ten years, while Voltaire’s 
fame will last for ever. Take care it does not perpetuate this picture, to the 
shame of such a man as you.’”’ 


AUSTIN CLARKE. 


THE WESTERN IsLAND OR THE GREAT BLASKET. By Robin Flower. With 
Illustrations by Ida M. Flower. Oxford University Press. 7s. 6d. 

Dr. Robin Flower’s book on the Blasket Islands has been expected for 
many years, and now that it has been published, it may bring a faint sense of 
disappointment to some. Here, indeed, is no exhaustive study, no painstaking 
endeavour to set down exactly and minutely the last remnants of a fast fading 
tradition. The book is, in fact, quite brief, a desultory collection of impressions 
and reveries, all in an idyllic mood, a mood which is set by the meditative poems 
that are interspersed among the chapters. These delightful poems will be 
familiar to readers of Dr. Robin Flower’s work, for they have been printed 
elsewhere. Therefore, there can be no debate in the Dail about this book, no 
virtuous exclamations from rising deputies, horrified by the vigorous and 
outspoken traditions of remote islands. It is possible that Dr. Flower delayed 
the writing of this book for too long a time, until all had shaped itself pleasantly 
in the gentle light of memory. 

Dr. Flower first came to the Western Islands more than thirty years ago, 
and for many summers he spent his holidays there, and was known to the 
friendly islanders as Blhdeen. In recent years, two of the islanders, the late 
Tomas O Crithin and Peig Sayers have given us their own reminiscences, and 
their books are an astonishing tribute to the power and literary tradition of the 
Gaelic past. It is a curious fact that Peig Sayers, one of the last of the traditional 
storytellers, was of English Protestant descent. Dr. Robin Flower translated 
An t-Otlednach by Tomas © Crithin into fine English and he may have felt that 
there was very little more to say about the Great Blaskets except by way of 
commentary. Poet, scholar, and stranger, he could scarcely venture with the 
mocking delight of Tomas or Peig into the intimacies and imaginative intricacies 
of hearsay and wild traditional gossip. He gathers folk lore and proverb, 
describes old customs and evokes the wild and desolate atmosphere of rock and 
ocean. He devotes a chapter of vivid description to the wrecking of one of the 
flag-ships of the Armada. But the description is taken from recently examined 
historical records, for, curiously enough, no oral tradition of the disaster has 
remained on the Island. 

Proverbs play a I-rge part in the life of the islanders, and Dr. Flower gives 
us several examp.i.s of their use. On one occasion, an islander, who had caught 
two bream, gave him the smaller one as a present :— 

‘“T came-into my house, and I laid the two fish down on the table, 
and I said to myself: ‘Now which of these two fish shall I give the 
gentleman from London?’ And there came into my head the old saying, 
“When the Lord God made Heaven and earth at the first, He kept the 
better of the two for Himself.’ And where could I find a higher example ? ”’ 
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That artfully contrived little comedy gave zest to a lesson in proverbial Irish. 
Dr. Flower tells us how, on one occasion, he was brought back in surprise to 
the Middle Ages. ; ; 

“Suddenly, an old woman in the corner leaned forward and said with 
an air of finality : 

‘Caé’il an sneachta bhi comh geal anuirig?’ (Where is the snow that 
was so bright last year ?) : 

I sprang up in excitement and cried out : ‘ Ow sont les neiges d’antan ? 

‘Who said that ?’ asked the King, an expert in this lore. 

‘Francois Villon said it,’ I replied. 

‘And who was he?’ he returned. ‘Was he a Connaughtman?’ _ 

‘No, he lived hundreds of years ago and he said it in French, and it 
was a proverb of his people.’ ”’ 

In his twelfth chapter Dr. Flower mentions a biblical quotation, which had 
passed into current speech. It had come from a translation into Irish of Thomas 
a Kempis, and one of the islanders had heard it many years before on the 
mainland. May we, therefore, hazard the suggestion that the proverb of the 
vanished snows may be a vestige of Synge’s sojourn on the island in the early 
days of this century. He was translating Villon at the time and the phrase 
may have remained—“ as in wild earth a Grecian vase.” 

Despite compulsory Irish and the widéspread activity of Government 
departments, Dr. Flower thinks that the vestigial culture and oral tradition of 
the west and south-west will not survive much longer. He gives us an example 
of what has been happening, in the words of an old man :— 

‘““It was only the other day that I had all the old tales in my mind, 
and I could have spent the night telling them to you without a word out 
of its place in any tale. But now I couldn't tell a tale of them. And do 
you know what has driven them out of my head ?”’ 

“Well, I suppose you’re losing your memory,’ I said. 

“No, it isn’t that, for my memory is as good as it ever was for other 
things. But it’s Tomas has done it, for he has books and newspapers and 
he reads them to me, and the little tales one after another, day after day, 
in the books and the newspapers, have driven the old stories out of my 
head. But maybe I’m little the worse for losing them.” 

Here, I thought, was the clash of the two traditions, the oral and the 
printed, vividly present in the figure of that heroic old man. Twenty years 
ago his mind was alive with antique memories, and in him, and in men 
like him, the old stable world endured still as it had endured for centuries.’ 

There is a mournful undertone in these recollections of summer days on 
the Great Blaskets and wanderings on the uninhabited islands which surround it. 

‘The world has turned to another way of life, and no passion of regret 
can revive a dying memory. What on that island has to-day been experience 
to me will to-morrow be history as remote as Troy and Nineveh and Ur of the 
Chaldees. We can preserve a little of that tradition in the ink that has 
destroyed it. But the reality of the tradition is passing from us now, and T 
can only think that the world is poorer for its passing.” 


Me: 
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THis OTHER PLANET. By R. N. Curry. Routledge. 53s. 

HAMPDENS GoING OVER. By Herbert Corby. Poetry, London. 4s. 6d. 

NEw LyricaL Batiaps. Anthology by M. Carpenter, J. Lindsay and H. 
Arundel. Poetry, London. 6s. 6d. 


A Sole oF Sonc. Anthology edited by Edith M. Fry. British Author’s 
ress. 


Mr. Curry is a sensitive poet who has taken great care to make himself a 
craftsman. In “ Tiresias,” his last book, there were many translations, free and 
tied, which showed how intimate the poet was becoming with the open secrets 
of the trade. That was in 1940, when Mr. Curry was a civilian and had time 
and opportunity for those leizurely researches of one’s self out of which poetry 
comes. Now Mr. Curry is a civilian no longer, and the craft learned in peace 
for peaceful purposes has been turned into a searchlight on war, complete with 
Radar direction apparatus, but also with a special spirit-sift which is Mr. Curry’s 
own addition to the regulation outfit. 


I do not know how far verse can be pushed, or where real things, for the 
poet, begin or end. War can give rise to two thought-trains steaming from the 
one incident, the description of the incident, and its psychic and social summary. 
This is impressionistic work, and whether its value outweighs any other imme- 
diate kind of reaction it is very difficult to say. I think, myself, that it has the 
qualities of superb journalism, but. that it does not rate with the highest kind of 
poetry because the highest kind of poetry is generalisation, a flight from the 
centre rather than a ride on the circumference. Actually, [ don’t think it matters 
a straw whether the subject is a war or a wart, but war is so big with little things 
and so small with great things, that all poetry about it is necessarily occasional 
and fugitive and eventually non-representative of the gigantic whole. 


So Mr. Curry, whose art was made for peace and who found nuance and 
emphasis in romantic French poetry, forces himself to get on terms with another 
world where all violence and the eternal devilry of things come together for a 
while. This book is his reaction to the laws that obtain even within outlawry. 
It is a very disciplined book. The things of war are noted as in a clean sharp 
lens. If it happened that war and poetry were the same thing, “ On this Planet ” 
would be a great book. But they are as different as disorder and order, as 
different as the Atomic Bomb is from a Japanese geisha girl. There is no poetry 
in catastrophy but the generalisation, and it is only the generalisation I carry 
away from this book and remember. Here it is. 


“There is no joy in water apart from the sun, 
There is no beauty no emphasised by death, 
No meaning in home if exiles were unknown ; 
A man who lives in a thermostat lives beneath 
A bell of glass alone with the smell of death. 


“There is no beauty like that seen from a cliff ; 
The beauty of women comes and goes with a breath ; 
A man must offer the beauty of his wife 
In sacrifice to give his children breath— 
The children will walk on their folded hands of death. 
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“Nothing in life is near and nothing far 
Apart from love; a man can live beneath 
His roof more lonely than an outer star ; 
And know a woman’s beauty, a flower’s breath 
Walking alone in the valley of the shadow of death.” 


When the period 1939-45 is an essence rather than a time, perhaps Mr. Curry 
will get it into a real perspective. “‘ This Other Planet,’’ I think, is an attempt 
rather than an achievement. This, too, might be said of Mr. Corby’s “‘ Hampdens 
Going Over,” a book of good occasional verse whose emphasis is. war. Mr. Corby 
has a nice sense of rhythm, and in one long poem, “‘ Pendle Hill,” has a peaceful 
fling at the countryside which is full of fine things. A few years of peace and 
probing may make him a big man. 

‘New Lyrical Ballads,” as a collection, is neither good nor bad. Irishmen 
represented are Leslie Daiken with a rollicking piece of Proletarianism made for 
drum, cymbal and trumpet. Poets of the ‘‘ quiet ’’ school are Francis Scarfe 
and Alun Lewis, but this is mostly a poetry of social design and war. The 
former has its uses. It is clamourous and didactic, but it may burst through the 
slogan some day like the hawthorne blossom from its black thorn. Among the 
less interesting writers are the editors. 

“A Girdle of Song’’ is rather mixum-gatherum. Irish writers are Seumas 
O Sullivan with “ 1939,” Robert Farren with ‘“‘ Columcille comes home from 
Iona,’ Randal McDonnell, Monk Gibbon, and R. N. D. Wilson. Here bad verse 
thrusts its boredom over the good, and one reads till everything becomes flavour- 
less. Poets from the whole of the British Commonwealth of Nations are repre- 
sented, but many of them, to speak in the language of the Tariff, were not entitled, 
to Preference. 

PADRAIC FALLON. 


Four PorTRAITS: STUDIES OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By Peter 
Quennell. Collins. 12s. 6d. : 
SouTHEY. By Jack Simmons. Collins. 12s. 6d. 

T was tempted, after reading Mr. Quennell’s book, and before reading Mr. 
Simmons’s, to make this review a disquisition on the two races of biographers— 
the Scholars and the Men of Letters. When the scholar has dug up all there is 
to be known about a man, all his secret vices, his eccentricities, his decent in- 
consistencies, and heaped them up in one or two thick volumes, then along comes 
the man of letters, the eclectic, picking out carefully the pieces that fit and com- 
bining them into a consistent portrait, so sharp in its outline as to be worthy of 
a novelist. The advantages which the man of letters possesses over his rival 
are two only—his style, and his ability to tell a story which is more convincing 
than the truth. 

But such an approach, unjust as it already was to Mr. Quennell’s scholarship 
turned out to be equally unjust to Mr. Simmons’s literary ability. I have never 
before had the pleasure of reviewing together two such worth-while books. If 
I prefer Mr. Quennell’s book, as most people will, it is because he has the advantage 
on two counts. First of all, he is the better writer—his style and his insight 
into character are superior to those of all but a very few of his contemporaries, as 
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his two books Byron : The Years of Fame and Byron in Italy have amply shown. 
Mr. Simmons need not be ashamed.of being outshone by such a master of the 
biographer’s art. In the second place, any one of Mr. Quennell’s four subjects— 
Boswell, Gibbon, Sterne, John Wilkes—far outshines Robert Southey in interest. 
Mr. Simmons’s scrupulous biography shows Southey to have been a worthy 
man, but by no means an attractive one. Yet the story of any literary career 
is in itself interesting, and Southey’s shows as much dedication to letters in 
general, if not to poetry, as Wordsworth’s. One was just as uneventful as the 
other, except that Southey has no human failing to set beside Wordsworth’s 
French escapade. Otherwise the two poets are very alike, in their pride, in their 
domesticity, in their incapacity for the give-and-take of true friendship. They 
differed, as De Quincey noted, chiefly in their regard for books. Wordsworth 
owned 300 tattered volumes, Southey 14,000 handsome ones. 

It is hard to say which of Mr. Quennell’s portraits is the most attractive. 
His subjects have inspired in him a vivacity, a gusto, which were sometimes 
missing from his books on Byron—again only because of his sympathy with his 
often gloomy “ sitter.’’ Byron in a bad mood could depress, not only those 
about him, but us who read of his black fits after more than a century. Boswell, 
Sterne, Wilkes, on the other hand, are almost always irrepressible. Gibbon, 
among such contemporaries, must have been notorious for his restraint. He 
even appears to have led a completely chaste bachelor life. Having said this, 
I should perhaps hasten to add that it is not solely his prowess in the opposite 
direction which makes me prefer the portrait of John Wilkes to the others. I 
have a suspicion that I prefer it only because it comes last in the book, and is 
therefore uppermost in my memory ; which shows how thoroughly Mr. Quennell 
can enlist your sympathy for the character he happens to be delineating at the 
moment. 

Before I close, the appearance of these books deserves at least a brief notice. 
The type, paper, jacket-designs and binding represent the house of Collins at 
its best; my only complaint is of the loose stitching. Each book has eight 
illustrations. Most of those in Four Portraits are unfamiliar, and the ones of 
Boswell and Sterne throw new light on their characters. Southey contains four 
portraits of Southey, and there is a fifth on the dust-jacket. I feel this is going 
too far; Southey was handsome but horse-faced, and pictures of horses all look 


alike to me. 
VIVIAN MERCIER. 


Ha! Ha! AmonG THE TRUMPETS. By Alun Lewis. Allen & Unwin. 5s. 
It was in this quarterly that I saw for the first time the name of Alun Lewis, 
at the foot of a notice on The Welsh Review. Soon after, his first letter came. 
From that time onwards I was to know through friendship the development 
of his gifts as man and poet. 
More than a year ago, a few weeks after his death, I read, on a railway 
journey, the manuscript of the verse contained in this last slim volume. My 
understanding of the contents was blurred by noise and speed ; but I did realize 
that in this work Alun’s mind showed greater balance and a maturer approach 
to those things that moved him than in the first volume, Raider's Dawn. Here 
the expression was more personal. And through the lyrics, particularly Peasant 
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Song, there ran a most penetrating and direct music. There seemed to be more 
body in this latest work and an even more individual idiom that in Razder’s 
Dawn. 

Re-reading the poems now, at leisure and in peaceful surroundings, I am 
moved afresh by the imaginative response made to India by this celt. In the 
section, India: the poems have an economy and a restraint that makes Jason 
& Medea in Part I, England : seem artificial and unsure, with its unfortunate last 
line which might have been less awkward if it had been used at the beginning 
instead of at the end. It has too obviously been tacked on from a longer deleted 
portion. I think such a poem as this could with advantage have been left out 
altogether. There is a secondhand quality about it. 

Creative, as opposed to material, reality runs saplike through almost all 
these last leaves of Alun Lewis’s life-tree. Reality that touches the nerves 
and heart inspires Peasant Song : 

The seed is costly 
Sow it carefully 
I have only this small plough 
To turn the mighty earth. 
And then, in the tribute To Rilke, addressing the poet for whom his love was so 
great that to whatever strange places war took him, a book of the mystic’s must 
always be at hand, he tells of the unrest and fretfulness of the voyage out to 
the East. He evokes the static moment after arrival. Starkly authentic words 
stand from the page, strike with an almost physical impact : 
I sit within the tent, within the darkness 
Of India, and the wind disturbs my lamp. 
These two lines speak for all who find themselves alone in a foreign land. 

Through Peasant Song and Sacco Writes To His Son with the tragic and 

simple commencement : 
I did not want to die. I wanted you, 
there runs the same haunting quality that informs two poems in the first volume. 
I shall not forget reading for the first time (in Raider’s Dawn) the words: 
I within me holding 
Turbulence and Time 
in the street, with rain falling like tears and puckering the page. And the other 
one, 
I have begun to die, 
For now at last I know 
That there is no escape 
BromoNight<2 1.0. 
which Alun had copied out at the end of a letter, the last. lines, “In the flower 
of fury, the folded poppy, Night,’’ coming with beauty and peace at the bottom 
of the page. 

I feel, and in no derogatory sense, that in passing of time, Alun Lewis will 
be honoured even more as a man than as a poet. When extracts from his many 
letters are given in book form to the world, then only will his joyous vitality and 
sense of responsibility towards men be fully realized. 
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Robert Graves has written a sensitive Foreword to this volume in which 
he includes a letter from Alun. It is of great interest in relation to the poems. 
It is finished now, this poet’s song. But Rilke said: 
Aus Drang, aus Artung, 

Aus Ungeduld, aus dunkeler Erwartung, 

Aus Unverstandlichkeit und Unverstand : 

Dies alles auf sich nehmen und vergebens 

Vielleicht Gehaltnes fallen lassen, um 

Allein zu sterben, wissend nicht warum— 


Ist das der Eingang eines neuen Lebens ? 
BRENDA CHAMBERLAIN. 


FLOWERS FOR A LaDy. By Roy McFadden. Routledge. 5s. nett. 
V-LETTER. By Karl Shapiro. Secker and Warburg. 6s. nett. 


Mr. McFadden’s new book takes its title from its longest poem, a part of which 
will be remembered by readers of this magazine. It is a son’s elegy for his 
mother, or rather a sequence of eight elegies, a record of memory and grief 
from autumn to spring. He is at all times a reflective, contemplative poet, who 
uses natural description to express mood and feeling. Always he is the watcher 
set in a scene to which he is responsive or which responds to him. So the first 
Elegy opens :— 

Now Autumn pauses in these Antrim lanes 

Pulling the red leaves sadly, one by one, 

His footprints visible in the morning fields... . 
And the fourth :— 

Now the last leaf is wedded with the soil 

And death lies deeply on the quiet land, 

The agony complete, the last tree bare. 

Let there be death then; for these hardening eyes 

Find in these stiffening days symbolic grief, 

A pageant of the mind... . 
Again and again, in these and other elegies in the book, the natural scene arises 
as coadjutor of thought and emotion, and indeed this is true of most of his poems, 
elegai¢ or not. For he is not footloose ; always he is aware of his abode in place 
and time. The elegaic mood becomes him as being not himself the protagonist, 
but the sensitive, the brooding observer of the contemporary on its way to history. 
He is not a noisy or flamboyant poet ; one can come to him as to a receptive 
personality, balanced and sure and uninsistent. The excitement which his 
poetry brings arises in the quiet growth of pleasure, an excitement of awareness 
rather than of expectation. Technically, too, he is without ostentation. Some- 
times he uses set forms, sometimes a loose unrhymed verse, mainly iambic with 
a way of carrying on the sense to a lengthened line that opens into an unexpected 
flowering peculiarly his own. He is more certain, more consistently himself, 
in this book than in his last, Swords and Ploughshares, and, although occasionally 
he admits a passage whose “ cuteness,” in the American sense, is out of key 
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with its context, most of his poems are symmetrical and whole, having that 
kind of shape which is imposed by the inward compulsion of natural growth 
in the imagination. 


It is one of the pleasures of any craftsman to work under self-imposed 
restrictions of form or material, either invented by himself or selected from 
recognised conventions. Mr. Shapiro, while being a more restless, more 
intellectually adventurous poet than Mr. McFadden, works to a stricter external 
pattern with regular stanzaic forms and rhyme-schemes, using metre rather than 
accentual stress. Where Mr. McFadden’s rhythms are organic Mr. Shapiro’s 
are usually consciously imposed. Sometimes indeed he exercises himself in imita- 
tions of Swinburne with more than a hint of the Swinburnian abandonment of 
the sense and nature of words for the sake of sound ; but Mr. Shapiro is incapable 
of nonsense for more than a moment. As an example of his technical orthodoxy 
one might take The Puritan which begins :— 


In tender May when the sweet laugh of Christ 
Sounds in the fieids, and bitter sorrows die, 
Death wanes and lovers kiss and everything 
Made perfect dances in the earth and sky, 
Then near the Maypole where the children sing 
A shadow falls, the hand and the hoarse cry 
Of one whom winter more than well sufficed. 


The rhyme-scheme a bc bc ba is repeated exactly in each stanza. Or take the 
fine “‘ Elegy for a Soldier’: here each of the eleven stanzas faithfully observes 
the elaborate scheme abbcdaedfefc. These are not exceptions but examples 
of the rule throughout the book—metre and scheme are widely varied from 
poem to poem but each is perfectly symmetrical. If Mr. Shapiro’s technical 
accomplishment is remarkable his employment of it in loving fulfilment of mathe- 
matical demands is even more so to-day, especially in a poet so “‘ modern”’ in 
thought and choice of subject as he. While Mr. McFadden achieves universality 
through fusing all in a representative imagination, Mr. Shapiro achieves it by 
scattering himself, as it were, over widely varying scenes and subjects in a host 
of recorded facts and ideas. It would be easy to quote passages of revealing 
description, illuminated by an imagery that is vivid without self-conscious 
eccentricity, but this, from “ Troop Train ’’ must suffice :— 


Fruit of the world, O clustered on ourselves 
We hang as from a cornucopia 
In total friendliness, with faces bunched... . 


Mr. Shapiro’s is a courageous spirit writing under what he calls “‘ the peculiarly 
enlivening circumstances of war” in the Far East, to which he brings a nicely 
ironic humour at the same time as an indomitable belief in the importance, 
even in war, of the individual—“ oneself at the centre reduced in size but not in 
meaning, like the V-letter.’” This book won the Pulitzer Prize for Poetry. in 
1944 for Mr. Shapiro whose Person, Place and Thing (1942) brought him a 
Guggenheim Fellowship and an award from the American Academy of Arts and 


Letters. W.P.M. 
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INSTEAD OF A SONNET. By Paul Potts. Nicholson and Watson. 7s. 6d. 
TonyPANnDy. By Idris Davies. Faber and Faber. 6s. 

JUBILO. By Ewart Milne. F. Muller. 6s. 

FAREWELL AND WELCOME. By Ronald Bottrall. 6s. 


Mr. Potts is no smiler with the knife beneath the cloak; what he hates 
he hates and he makes no bones about attacking it. He sees himself as the 
apostle of a workers’ Utopia and, like other evangelists, he is a terrific egotist. 
He is, like them, somewhat hysterical too, and is not concerned about the rights 
or opinions of those whom he comes to depose, nor with the ways and means 
of achievement so long as he can shout damnation to his generation of vipers 
and Glory! Glory! Glory! to the working man. But his verse has vitality, 
for he writes out of convictions of love and hate, with an outraged sense of 
justice and a fury of idealistic hope for the future. 

“T have no song of praise, no word of love 

For cats or gods or daffodils, 

But I have tried to leave for ever in your ears 

The noise that men make when they break their chains.” 
And he does succeed in leaving something of that noise in one’s ears. If, at 
times, the ego screams too loudly through his rhetoric, it may be because men 
fighting endlessly against wrongs inflicted by the strong upon the weak are 
inevitably prone to hysteria and excessive self-dramatisation. In style his verse 
is declamatory and very free, but it is held together by his logical concentration 
upon the single theme of each piece. Whatever the reader’s class or creed or 
taste in literature, he will find plenty to dislike and deride in “ Instead of a 
Sonnett ’’; but it is frankly written as “ Poster Poetry,’’ published for propa- 
ganda, and as such it succeeds for it compels you to stop and look and think. 
At one time Mr. Potts sold his poems in the London streets at a penny each, 
and one poem from this book was translated into Italian and broadcast by the 
B.B.C. to the Italian underground movement in 1944. 

A good part of Mr. Idris Davies’s book of Poems, “‘ Tonypandy,” is occupied 
by the same theme as inspired “ Instead of a Sonnet ’’—the enslavement of the 
worker by the capitalist, but here there is no paean of escape and triumph. I 
have not read “‘ The Angry Summer ”’ by Mr. Davies, but his “‘ Gwalia Deserta,”’ 
published by Dent in 1938, seems to me a better book than “ Tonypandy.” In 
‘““Gwalia Deserta’’ the lyrics, slight enough in themselves, were arranged in 
sequence and they gained strength and substance through concentration upon a 
single theme—the disfigurement of the Rhondda and of its inhabitants under 
the trampling feet of ‘‘ Progress.’’ In the present book the nostalgia for a 
forgotten heroic period and regret for a lost dignity and grace of life are diluted 
in a more general application ; and vituperative doggerel is a poor substitute 
for a poet’s deep utterance of anger and pity. The rhythms and attitudes of a 
number of these poems would need an allusive grace to make them acceptable ; 
their almost terrifying banality is an unintentional commentary on the age little 
less disturbing than anything they have to say: : 

‘He could quote from Martin Tupper 
And Wilhemina Stitch 
And creep from chapel to bargain 
With the likeliest local bitch. 
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He could swindle and squeal and snivel 
And cheat and chant and pray 

And retreat like a famous general 
When Truth would bar his way .. . 


a] 


The poems on great subjects, such as ‘‘ Dunkirk 1940,” “ William Morris,’ 
‘“‘ Renaissance,” are often musical, but neither in form nor in quality of thought 
have they any real relation to their titles. There are a number of pleasant 
fanciful pieces, carrying here and there a real flower of poetry, but they are 
rather thin and unconvincing ; and there are some soothing songs, easy in phrase 
and rhythm, where those epithets and images which are not commonplace appear 
as awkward strangers. Among them are poems inspired by real or imaginary 
holidays in Ireland with a warm if somewhat sentimental appreciation of Irish 
character and scene and a dim nostalgic feeling for Irish history. Mr. Davies 
is good, and at his best, when he writes unaffectedly and seriously of what he 
knows, the Rhondda and the town of ‘“‘ Tonypandy ”’ and men such as his Dai 
of the title poem. 


Ewart Milne is, like Paul Potts, a poet of the Left and he has not always 
been free of a kind of self-induced hysteria, but there the similarity between him 
and the author of “ Instead of a Sonnet’’ ends. “ Jubilo”’ is, I think, a much 
better book that his last book, “‘ Listen Mangan.” It has fewer perverse oddities 
and complexities and much less histrionic display of desperation in search of a 
cause. Technically, too, it is superior: there were always hints and snatches 
of genuine song, but now the note is fuller and more sustained. Also with his 
subjects more clearly defined to himself, his indignations, passions and sorrows 
fastened upon more recognisable objects, Mr. Milne has simplified his verse 
greatly, though it remains subtle and, at times, even obscure. Not that he ever 
employs a diction wilfully wrenched from normal meaning or an illogical syntax, 
but sometimes it is difficult to recognise the ‘‘ story,” the final implication of 
his poems. There is, for instance, the quite beautiful poem, “‘ Vanessa, Vanessa,” 
in which one feels that the poet intended to convey not merely an emotional 
ey but a definite situation in fact, yet leaves it unclear. Here is one stanza 
@i Wee 

“But the waiting one, this was I, knew 
There was no choice to make, or if there were 
It was already too late, for her mould was setting. 
And it was in that shadowy land as if my hand reached out 
Not once but twice, pleadingly: once with, ah, such desire 
To bring her along my road: once with sterner zeal 
To set her on that lone, that solitary path.” 


Although Mr. Milne is steadily working towards an individual idiom it is not 
yet fully sustained in his poetry and one is aware at times of the ghostly hands 
of other poets at work. But this is not often, and especially when he writes 
of ships and the sea his verse lives with the individuality and confidence of a 
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man writing out of his own lived experience. This is certainly true of the 
symbolic “ Waterside Poem,” a fine piece, which ought to be quoted in full if 
space allowed. Here, at least, are two of its eight stanzas: 
“ Shanghaied aboard, 

We signed on later because we must. 

In a smelly cabin among charts and paraffin 

We signed on for the round trip: 

Where we were bound for had been left blank. 


O and she was the yellow-skinned one 

She was the gay mulatto. 

Knees-up Sally Brown we met for our sins. 

Rolling and straining and pitching was the least of her, 

And no way to leave her: no port in the storms.” 
Mr. Milne, one feels, is no occasional trifler with poetry but a serious poet writing 
out of the necessity of his nature. Once again he has been lucky in having 
his work luxuriously produced. 

One reader, at least, must confess to approaching Mr. Bottrall’s verses with 
something like antagonism and certainly in a mood which may render just 
appreciation impossible. This mood is produced by a certain pretentiousness in 
their presentation, a didactic note in title or sub-title, and a kind of insistent, 
elbow-jogging claim to cleverness made by the poems themselves on a first 
acquaintance. On pursuing the acquaintance further one finds that the claimant 
is indeed clever, but that if he were less so, or less obviously so, one would be 
better able to discern and appreciate other and more important qualities in him. 
In the publisher’s blurb we are told that “ Mr. Bottrall makes no concessions 
to the lazy reader, but his work amply repays all the attention that must be 
given to it.’ The title poem of “ Farewell and Welcome”’ certainly repays 
attention ; there are fine things in it and it has “‘quality’”’ in its thought and 
feeling ; it also shows a high degree of technical skill in some parts. But neither 
quality of mind, nor great technical accomplishment are evident in all the poems 
of the book, a good deal of which is given up to complex statements of common- 
places, and to self-admired display. Referring again to the blurb, we learn that 
“since his first book, The Loosening, was published in 1931, Mr. Bottrall has 
held the attention of every serious reader by the ambitiousness of his subjects 
and the astonishing command of technique he displays in elaborating them.” 
Didactic generalisations about the attributes or functions of “love,” “ pity,” 
“sense,” ‘‘ mind,’ “spirit”? are, no doubt, ambitious, but the technique 
displayed in making them here is hardly “ astonishing,” unless a good average 


soundness has become so. 
W. P. M. 


SHAKESPEARE AND THE Actors. The Stage Business in His Plays. 1660-1905. 
By Arthur Colby Sprague. Harvard University Press. $5.00. 

In recent years Shakespearean criticism has become more practical, and 
this change is due, in part, to the pioneer work of an Irish scholar, W. J. 
Lawrence. Abruptly, and not without bewilderment, we are swept from the 
ingenious study and comparison of texts into the hurly-burly of the theatre 


H 
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itself. Professor Sprague gives us the results of painstaking investigation into 
the traditional stage business of Shakespearean drama. He has searched old 
prompt-books, newspapers and contemporary accounts, and his scholarly work 
ranges from the Restoration period to the death of Irving in 1905. His work 
is timely and of peculiar interest, for within our own day the older traditions 
of acting have been rapidly disappearing. As Professor Sprague points out :— 

The force of tradition in perpetuating business is hard to overestimate. 

The organization of the old stock companies, with their comparatively stable 
repertories, and the apprentice-like relationship of the younger actors to 
their elders, the flourishing, too, of great actor families like the Jeffersons 
and the Booths, contributed to foster tradition. Traditional stage business 
was once the pride of actors, the delight of audiences, and was handed down, 
orally, and through manuscript prompt copies and printed acting editions, 
from generation to generation. 

The older type of audience, which helped to maintain tradition, and marked 
the slightest innovation by approval or disapproval, has gone, and the topical 
commercial plays of our time rarely last beyond a few seasons. Unlike 
continental countries, England has never had a National Theatre, but, in the 
vigorous tradition of Shakespearean drama and eighteenth century comedy, in 
the continuity of stage convention we can perceive a shadowy substitute. 

Actors always desire to suit the gesture to the word and the results, to our 
modern taste, are sometimes absurdly mechanical and unnecessary. Professor 
Sprague concerns himself, however, mainly with stage business in the strict sense 
of the word and he is quick to note both the good sense and the absurdities of 
the subject. In stage business one finds an exactness which can too often 
degenerate into mere pedantry and superstitious ritualism. How should the 
Ghost in Hamlet behave ? Should Horatio, at the words, “ I’ll cross it, though 
it blast me,’’ move upstage? For generations actors had crossed the stage, 
until Fechter, in 1870, made the sign of the cross instead, at which the Ghost 
stopped ‘‘as a Catholic Ghost should.’ Ophelia’s straws belong to theatrical 
history, and the use of them seems to have been first suggested by a literal 
interpretation of the line, ‘“‘Spurns enviously at straws.’’ In Garrick’s time 
Ophelia wandered in, carrying the traditional ‘‘ bunch of loose straw.”’ In 1827, 
when Paris was excited over Miss Smithson’s Ophelia, “ Une coiffure a la Miss 
Smithson, dite a la folle,”’ was introduced. ‘‘ Elle consiste en un voile noir et en fétus 
de paulle artistement entremélés aux cheveux.’’ Ellen Terry ended the old tradition 
when, instead of presenting straws to the King, she came in holding a Pre- 
Raphaelite lily in her hand. 

The restless ingenuity of actor managers, the desire to be different, or the 
same—all this is exemplified in the minute details which Professor Sprague has 
compiled. A good example of unnecessary ingenuity can be found, in Benson’s 
production of Hamlet in the ‘nineties. When Hamlet is giving directions to the 
players, the face of the low comedian of the company happens at the moment 
to be prominent. When he hears the Prince’s words, “‘ Let those that play your 
clowns speak no more than is set down for them,” the player’s features relax 
into a grin, though he shakes his head in denial of the charge. This, of course, 
strictly speaking, is by-play and it can make dangerous demands on an audience. 
The importance of stage business cannot be underestimated, for a singlé look or 
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subtle gesture can alter the entire emotional interest of a scene, and Professor 
Sprague gives us many examples in his study of Othello, The Merchant of Venice, 
Hamiet, and other plays. 

Actors are as conventional as audiences in their taste, and some of 
Shakespeare’s plays have been rarely played even in the past. There is no 
reference in this book, for instance, to Troilus and Cressida, a play. which was 
revived after the last war owing to its ruthless attitude towards martial glory. 

M. D 


THE Story oF IRISH ORIENTALISM. By M. Mansoor, PH.D. Foreword by 
Prof. R. M. Gwynn, s.F.T.c.p. Hodges Figgis & Co., Dublin ; Longmans 
Green, London. 5s. net. 

To a reviewer who is not an esoteric bibliolater this publication, with its 
attractive format, its fascinating Chinese vocabulary, its aura of pietas, its easily 
assimilated information, is a little difficult to place. Would Lamb have thrust 
it into that limbo of books that are not books which has terrified so many Elians 
these four generations past ? Perhaps; but if so unwisely. For if books about 
linguists and linguistics are eternally divided from books that are literature, by 
a gulf too great and too fixed, how shall the scholar and the writer learn truly to 
esteem each other ? And here is a scholar’s book about scholars which, besides 
its carefully collated facts, bears testimony to that prestige with which Ireland 
and Trinity College have enriched each other through three centuries and a half. 
We have here some three score names of Orientalists, chiefly alumni of Trinity, 
of which say one-third are important either in the history or the bibliography 
of linguistics: Arabic and Islamic studies, Persian, Indian, Malayan, Japanese, 
Egyptian. These are the men whose investigations gave their own and the 
other universities the fundaments of Oriental learning, gave them “ the doctrine 
of the enclitic de”’ and justified Browning’s noble poem. The book (you will see 
I am admitting it to the canon—not without fear of the Editor’s wrath) contains 
no full length portraits, scarcely miniatures, space forbidding ; but here is 
Archbishop Ussher, “‘ the man who above all others made Ireland famous abroad ”’ 
—why not? was not this an island of scholars no less than of swordsmen ?>— 
here is Provost Pococke, first professor of Arabic in Oxford, Provost of Dublin 
University of which Dr. Mansoor says that ‘‘ Oriental studies proper began with 
T.C.D. in 1591.’ Then there is Grierson whose linguistic survey covered 179 
languages and 544 dialects. We would like ampler details of many of these 
notable men, a dozen or more of whom should be worthy, each, of a whole 
biography. There are many interesting facts noted: early Irish scholarship, 
early intercourse of Ireland with the Orient, ¢.g., the visit of the Monk Dicuil 
_to Egypt in the Ninth century ; the facts that the first university in Ireland was 
in S. Patrick’s, that ‘Ireland and T.C.D. in particular excelled themselves in 
Indian and Malayan studies,’ that one of the first to investigate the literature 
and history of Japan was an Irish, though not a Trinity, man, W. G. Aston, the 
precursor of Lafcadio Hearn, an idol of the young of fifty years ago, “ the Japanese 
Irishman,” nine of whose books, we are here informed were still in print in 1941 ; 
also that—to return to earlier times—Trinity’s Loftus (who at the age of 20 
knew twenty languages) even eclipsed Ussher as “the greatest Orientalist of 
these centuries’: Arabic, Persian, Hebrew, Ethiopic, Armenian, Syriac, nothing 
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seems to have come amiss to him. Returning to Ussher, what a memorial to 
him that Dr. Stokes could say in 1897, “‘ there is not a single scholar in Europe 
who takes one quarter the trouble in this respect [Oriental MSS.] that Primate 
Ussher took.”’ 

There is a lighter side to Dr. Mansoor’s useful and attractive compilation. 
We like to be reminded of FitzGerald’s Rubatyat (though, by the way, Dr. 
Mansoor writes ‘‘ impertinence ’’ for “‘ insolence ’’ in a famous line) and of Michael 
Scot, the wizard of Walter Scott’s Lay of the Last Minstrel, “‘ Michael the Irish- 
man,” for whom ‘‘ from Salamanca’s cave’”’. . . ‘‘ the bells would ring in Notre 
Dame ’’: astrologers and alchemists are not remote from that branch of Orien- 
talism which turns with Burton towards the Arabian Nights and must for many 
constitute half its charm. But we miss one aspect of classical Oriental study, 
translations from the Indian sacred books. Is there nothing to note relevant to 
the Upanishads, the Bhagavad Gita (of which an Irishman, W. Q. Judge, made 
the recension loved best), the Vedas ? We are told, indeed that Prof. Atkinson 
had a fine record in many languages “in Sauskrit having confined himself to 
the language of the Vedas’’; and it is good to know that “there is now an 
increasing interest in Sauskrit,’’ seeing its primacy, but save for this reference 
and an account of J. V. S. Pope’s fine Pali Scholarship, the most interesting 
aspects of Orientalism perhaps unavoidably are not discussed. And I have one 
small regret—not a complaint—that that picturesque figure of our youth Mir 
Aulad Ali is given so little space. It was our pleasant experience in those days 
when his turban adorned the streets of Dublin to hear him discuss the affinities of 
Kismet and Karman, to whose ethical marriage he would have offered no impedi- 
ment. But that is a small matter in a chronicle so attractive as Dr. Mansoor’s. 

FL HeANe 


In Tuts Tuy Day. By Michael McLaverty. Cape. (200 pp. 8s. 6d.). 

In his post-mortem on the corpse of Irish literature Mr. John V. Kelleher 
(The Bell, July 1945), seems to have ignored the resurrection which has troubled 
the upper portion of the body for half a decade. During the past five years 
northern writers have published ten novels, five volumes of poetry, two books 
of short stories and three anthologies, and have established a magazine which 
has made three successful appearances. These publications are all above average ; 
some rank with the best contemporary English writing. 

Among the prose writers, Michael McLaverty is undoubtedly pre-eminent. 
He has now published three novels and one volume of short stories, all remarkable 
for a fresh and delicate prose. shrewd observation and a gentle lyricism. His 
latest novel has been eagerly awaited. 

On closing In This Thy Day, one is tempted to ask what Williain Blake would 
have thought of it ; for here we have a delighted observation of the vegetable 
universe and an exciting revelation of detail, so that one laughs aloud with 
pleasure at exact descriptions and genuine idiomatic phrases: and when one 
leaves the book and walks through a field or along a road, one notices with 
sharpened vision the mark of a hoof in damp soil, a triangle of paper thorned 
in a hedge, the wicked glitter of glass from a distant farmhouse ; and one hears 
the language of a county anew with a quick realisation of its subtlety and power. 
McLaverty has done what no other northern writer has succeeded in doing : 
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from local speech, which abounds with material for the novelist but which remains 
raw and crude until an artist by selection and arrangement effects the necessary 
transformation, he has made literature. Where so many have throttled ‘the 
idiom in an orthographical hell, McLaverty has preserved it in sensitive and 
tactful prose. 

Blake might have. classed McLaverty with Wordsworth as an atheist ; but 
he could not have failed to be impressed by the author’s devotion to minute 
particulars, for, like Blake, McLaverty sees a world in a grain of sand. The 
accumulation of details, microcosms important in their own right, remind one 
of Blake’s Everything that lives is holy. A leaf, a bluebottle booming behind 
glass, an arrow of sun flaming in a tree: these, the author seems to say, are 
important, not as symbols, but as themselves, for they live. 

McLaverty is probably unique in modern fiction as a non-intellectual writer, 
a novelist unconcerned with ideas, who remains surprisingly free from the dis- 
integrating forces of his age. He is important for his wholeness. He does not 
argue ; he does not even comment: instead, he presents his readers with words 
as firm as unbroken apples. He is not a reformer: he is a healer. This novel 
strengthens one’s belief that the Irish are perhaps the only innocent people 
remaining in Europe. 

The novel has severe limitations, and it is within these limitations that 
achievement is made. The characterisation is often uncertain and the writing 
suffers from a constant shifting from one character to another. The plot is 
slight but sufficient ; one imagines that the author echoes E. M. Forster’s wistful 
admission : Oh dear yes, the novel tells a story ; for it is in the descriptive writing 
(the illuminating phrase, the ebb and flow of rhythm) that McLaverty excels. 
Technically he has learned something from Chekhov and something from Synge, 
but his innocence, and his determination (in his own words) to “ expose and not 
exploit the people and their language—using the local speech with a delicate 
sense of selection and not by a massacring of that speech by an insistence on 
verisimilitude,” are his own. Within an Irish context at least he is an important 
writer, and his work alone justifies hope in the future of Irish letters—that 
strangely animated corpse. Roy McFappen. 


ANOTHER SHORE. By Kenneth Reddin. Cresset Press. 8s. 

In this, his second novel, Mr. Kenneth Reddin takes a pirouette into the 
comic side of life, and almost startles us with good humour and good health. 
What are we to think of a fashionably dressed young man who spends all his days, 
except Sundays, throughout a period of two years, on one of those free seats in 
Stephen’s Green that tempt us with their large leizure as we hurry by to the 
office of a summer morning? Every morning, hail, rain or sun, he appears 
after breakfast, takes his seat and his paper, adjourns for lunch, and returns to 
his seat until the Green closes for the evening, a not-every-welcome personality 
at first to the usual indigent frequenters of Stephen’s Green who see in him a 
possible rival in those haphazard schemes that make up their uneconomic exist- 
ences; but gradually accepted as harmless, and then admired and respected. 
A bit of a puzzle he may be, but we like puzzles, even without crosswords and 
the prospect of prizes, and Mr. Gulliver is so romantic and distinguished-looking, 
that he is an addition to the social life of Stephen’s Green. 
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This is an intriguing opening to any novel, this handsome young question- 
mark who has such an indefinite appointment with something or somebody who 
never turns up. He has such definite personality, for one thing. He can take a 
swim at Killiney, fall in with a supercillious blonde, and get the better of a neat 
battle of wits. He can do other things, too, hold his own in any company, high 
or low, and carry his point through sheer stubborness. And his point 7s amusing 
when we do find it out. For he is a young man looking for trouble—other people’s 
trouble, people, preferably, who have a lot of money and would be willing to 
bestow some of it on a young man who happened to be on the spot when a car 
ran over them or they fell out of a wheeled chair or choked over a bit of Turkish 
Delight on a twopenny seat in Stephen’s Green. fits 

This is so delightfully silly, coming from a mature District Justice whose 
business is with that great Caliban, the law-breaking public, that one must 
suspect Ariel himself of having some hand in the invention of it. For the tale 
is gay and high-spirited, and logical in that topsy-turvy way that dreams have. 
Our hero wants money to go to an island in the South seas and live his life there. 
As a civil servant, he will never have a lot of money, so he resigns from the civil 
service, and sits in Stephen’s Green hoping for a miracle. There'll be manna 
manana. 

While the miracle is composing itself around him, however—it does happen 
of course, or there would be no story—Mr. Reddin plays cicerone to a Dublin 
he knows delightfully. There is a nice salt on his tongue all the time, sometimes 
a little salt-petre as though he were pickling a character for consumption on the 
bench, and much good solid writing that almost takes the fantasy out of the 
fantastic. But I must confess that I am still surprised that such gay work should 
have its origin in wig and gown. Perhaps Ariel, after all, is more than a legal 
fiction. 


THE ENGLISH Way. Bv Pierre Maillaud. Humphrey Milford. Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. ros. 6d. 

Pierre Maillaud has lived in England for over fourteen years. During the 
war he did much broadcasting to his native France. Now he has written his 
impressions of England and the English way of life. The book is sensitively 
written and reveals wide experience but I find it impossible to accept his judg- 
ments. His desire to be polite to his hosts of the war years may have led him 
to display less of that keen Latin sense of logic than one might expect. He 
tells us, for example, that, compared with the Latins or the Celts, the English are 
a nation of optimists and, for proof, remarks that, “‘ nothing could reveal more 
optimism than the unparalleled success of the Irish sweepstake in this country 
(England).’” But why a love of gambling should be more a sign of optimism 
in the English than in the Celt he does not explain. He quotes twice, with great 
satisfaction, the opinion of a contemporary French writer that, during the period 
of the Napoleonic Wars, “no one in England could deceive or be deceived for 
more than twenty-four hours.”” Yet this period was marked by savage restric- 
tions of the press, of public meetings, and repression of all kinds. To prove how 
law-abiding the English are, he claims that by a legal pronouncement, Sir John 
Simon defeated the General Strike of 1926. ‘Since this was England, that 
speech demonstrating the illegality of the strike did more than anything else 
to break it.’’ This is utter nonsense. 
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On Irish matters a French view is interesting. ‘“‘ Nobody knew, or 
appears to know to this day, whether Eire is a Dominion, a member of the 
Commonwealth in any capacity whatever, what her international status is, 
whether she is fish, flesh or fowl. The Irish ‘“‘ settlement’ was an unfortunate 
example of party compromise in a negative and not a constructive sense, a 
solution resulting not from positive contributions but from cumulative waver- 
ings.’ His summing up is that, of the many “ Imperial issues,’ Ireland was the 
“least successfully handled ”’ by Britain. 


The author has some good character studies of English political leaders 
and his analysis of the various factors in English life has penetration. The 
best section deals with England at war. This also covers pre-war hesitations 
and weaknesses. He argues skilfully that England suffers from not being able 
to make up her mind as to whether she really wants to be a European Power or 
to remain detached, and his charge is that she failed Europe in the Munich period. 

R.. M.F. 


VirRGINIA WOOLF. By David Daiches. P. L. Nicholson and Watson. 7s. 6d. 

Unlike many writers whose work suffers eclipse with their death Virgiina 
Woolf continues to excite attention. She has that extreme introspective quality 
of a character in a Chekov play, interested in the movements of her hands and 
feet as well as in the mind processes behind them. More and more she became 
engrossed in the strings and impulses that move the painted screen of the external 
world. Yet curiously—in Ovlando—she showed that she could paint those 
externals in glowing, sharply-outlined colours. Her description of the ice-bound 
Thames has the unwavering clarity of still life :— 


“Shoals of eels lay motionless in a trance, but whether their state 
was one of death or merely of suspended animation which the warmth 
would revive puzzled the philosophers. Near London Bridge, where the 
river had frozen to a depth of some twenty fathoms, a wrecked wherry 
boat was plainly visible, lying on the bed of the river where it had sunk 
last autumn, overladen with apples. The old bumboat woman, who was 
carrying her fruit to market on the Surrey side, sat there in her plaids and 
farthingales with her lap full of apples, for all the world as if she were 
about to serve a customer, though a certain blueness about the lips hinted 
the truth.” 


David Daiches in this book gives us a short biographical study and then 
proceeds to discuss Virginia Woolf's development as a novelist illustrated by 
passages from her writings. Working in the same field as James Joyce, she 
exercised a greater selection over her material. In that respect she stands mid- 
way between Joyce and those narrative writers whose approach to life she 
rejected. She shares, too, with the lesser known Dorothy Richardson a desire 
to reproduce the stream of consciousness in literature rather than to find her 
theme in happenings or incident. Within the scope of this short study the 
reader will find a good analysis of her work and personality. 

RoE 
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LABOUR IN THE NATIONAL STRUGGLE. By R. M. Fox, with a foreword by 
W. Norton. (Propaganda Department, Irish Labour Party). 19 pp. 
6d. 

In the first of this well-produced new series of pamphlets issued by the Labour 
Party, R. M. Fox ably sets forth the facts of Labour’s immense, though often 
‘forgotten,’ contribution to the national struggle. From the days of Tone’s 
“large and respectable class . . . the men of no property,’ down to 1921, his 
theme is that Labour has always clearly seen that national freedom without 
social advance is a mockery. A certain jerkiness in Mr. Fox’s presentation 
could doubtless have been avoided had more space been available. We start 
with the Citizen Army, for instance, pass then to Connolly, back to Tone, Lalor 
and Davitt, then on to Connolly again, rg16 (the Proclamation of the Republic 
printed at Liberty Hall), the 1918 Strike, and then back to the 1917 strikes. 
The separate facts, however, are clearly put, with a wealth of valuable quotation, 
and the picture is an impressive one. 

Irony is not absent. The Citizen Army’s first principle was: “.. . the 
ownership of Ireland, moral and material, is vested of right in the people of 
Ireland.”’ To-day alas! the Labour Party dare not say as much without a 
series of “ifs,” “buts’’ and ‘ whereases.”” Even Connolly’s phrase the 
‘Workers’ Republic’ was dropped cravenly by the Labour Party in 1939, for 
fear it would be taken to mean something like Russia ! 


Connolly looms large in this pamphlet, and rightly so. Many of his sayings 
need to be re-read by Irishmen and women: “.. . there are no real Nationalists 
in Ireland outside the Irish Labour Movement. All others merely reject one part 
or another of the British Conquest. The Labour Movement alone rejects it in 
its entirety.” He might have been thinking of Mr. De Valera’s British Banking 
system, British jail system, British legal system, British commercial system, 
all occasionally embroidered with an Irish translation, and even that is to be 
pronounced as if its phonetic system were English (un thiggin thoo ?). 

Connolly foretold, with every nationalist advance, “‘ the increasing con- 
servatism of the non-working-class element.’’ To him the man who could prate 
about “ Ireland,” while doing nothing to end the poverty of the ordinary people 
was “a fraud and a liar in his heart.” 

He recognised also that Labour principles are ‘‘ part of the creed of the 
democracy of the world,” and not applicable to Ireland alone. Deliberately 
ironic is Mr. Fox’s quotation of Mr. William O’Brien’s vehement protest in 1918 
against the reactionaries who tried to prevent workers meeting in an International 
Congress, and his proud boast that links had been established, by the Irish Dele- 
gates to the International Congresses at Berne and Amsterdam (Cathal O’Shannon 
and Thomas Johnson), with the Socialist Parties of Russia, France, and Britain. 
Mr. O’Brien’s latest effort for International Labour, in 1945, has been to split the 


Irish T.U.C., because it dared to send delegates to an International Trades Union 
Congress in London ! 


Brief accounts are also given us here of the dockers’ refusal to export food 
for profit while Irishmen went short ; the Municipal Milk proposal (both in 1917) ; 
the successful General Strike against conscription (1918) ; the stay-in strikes at 
Limerick and at Arigna, when Irish workers successfully tried production for 
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needs, not profit (1918) ; the two-day General Strike in 1920, which secured hunger 
strikers’ release ; and the dockers’ and railwaymen’s refusal to handle munitions 
in the same year. 

Most interesting of all perhaps is the socialistic content of the Dail Demo- 
cratic Programme of Ig1g, to which Labour, through the able brain of Thomas 
Johnson, contributed so much :— 

““. . . . the nation’s sovereignty extends .. . . to all the material possessions 
of the nation ; the nation’s soil and all its resources ; all the wealth and wealth- 
producing processes within the nation ; and we affirm that all right to private 
property must be subordinated to the public right and welfare of the nation... ”’ 

= . no child shall suffer hunger or cold from lack of food, clothing or 
shelter .... all shall be provided with ample means and facilities requisite for the 
education and training of free citizens of a free nation.” 

Now that the ideal of “ample means” has become “ frugal comfort ”’ 
(theoretical) under Mr. De Valera’s dispensation, it is melancholy to record that 
our Labour Party, too, has retreated from this position, by the amendments to 
its own Constitution carried with the approval of Mr. Norton and the other pundits 
in 1939. 

Yet there are signs that the conservative elements within the Labour Party 
have been seriously weakened by the voluntary secession of the O’Brienites to 
form (of all things!) the “ National Labour Party.” Irish Labour may yet 
conquer the disillusion which has spread through Ireland with the failure of our 
native Government to serve the common people. 

“ After national independence was won,”’ says Mr. Fox, “‘ cynicism became 
the fashion. The rich glowing promise of the new era paled before the smash and 
grab raids of vested interests, who were out to take what they could from the 
National shop window.” 

It is still Labour’s task to-day, as Mr. Fox so well shows it to have been in 
the past, to translate the measure of political freedom already won into true 
social and economic freedom. 

Oess S. 


DISMEMBERED MASTERPIECES. By Thomas Bodkin. Collins. 12s. 6d. 
BRITISH PAINTING. By Eric Newton. Longmans Green & Co. Is. 
Jack B. Yeats. By Thomas MacGreevy. Victor Waddington Publications. 


4s. Od. 


Gibbon records the discovery, in the 13th century, of a statue of Pompey 
under a partition wall, which was the occasion of a law suit in which “‘ the 
equitable judge had pronounced that the head should be separated from the 
body to satisfy the claims of the contiguous owners.’’ On this occasion, however, 
the liberality of a pope rescued the Roman hero from decapitation in effigy. 
But not all works of art have been so fortunate. The head of the Lemnian 
Athena is at Bologna, while her body is in the Dresden gallery. Dr. Bodkin 
records a large number of cases in which the component parts of single works 
of art, pictures executed to be hung in pairs, and series of illustrations are 
scattered throughout the world in public and private collections. These include 
works by Van Eyck, Domenico Veveziano, Botticelli, Piero di Cosimo, Fra 
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Angelico, Paolo Ucello, and many more. Some were scattered by accident, by 
the deliberate vandalism of conquerors, by dealers who broke up polytychs 
into their component pictures, or even cut out parts of single compositions with 
a view to greater profit. Even people who should know better have been guilty. 
Dr. Bodkin cites the part played by the Council of the National Arts Collections 
fund in the dispersal of Blake’s illustrations to the Divina Commedia, and 
Highmore’s series of pictures illustrating Richardson’s Pamela. Many a 
devoted couple have been separated because the American millionaire is willing 
to pay ten times as much for ‘‘ charm, frills and furbelows,’’ and has no great 
relish for the sober dignity of contemporary manhood. MHuber’s portrait of 
Anthony Hundertpfundt hangs in the National Gallery of Ireland, while his wife, 
Margaret, is somewhere in America. The National Gallery also contains one 
panel of the predella of the famous San Marco Altarpiece; while of the remaining 
five—three are in the Altere Pinakothek at Munich, and one each in the Louvre 
and the Museo di San Marco. 

Dr. Bodkin cites a number of instances where the enterprise of collectors 
and gallery directors has resulted in reuniting dismembered masterpieces. But 
he seems to rely mainly on the possibility of international co-operation in the 
post-war world to further his end. 

The book is obviously the work of an expert, and should be invaluable to 
collectors, curators of galleries and picture-dealers, as well as interesting to the 
layman. In spite of the earnestness with which the author makes his case he 
displays a pretty wit. Seventy-six plates amply illustrate his text. 

British Painting is No. 21 of the series of booklets on British Life and 
Thought; and Eric Newton has been well chosen for his clear and concentrated 
exposition of the subject within the short compass of forty-two pages. In fact, 
his very brevity compels him to emphasise the historical perspective, and to 
limit detail to an absolute minimum. We are, therefore, made aware of a 
continuity from Hogarth, with whom British painting became national, to 
Graham Sutherland, Spencer and Nash, with whom it again looks to wider 
horizons. He observes: “‘ What gives British Art its distinctive flavour is 
a romanticism that concentrates on medium rather than on appearance. British 
painting has always been Romantic, the expression in paint of an individual 
poetry. It may borrow, but never invents, the new colour-harmonies, the new 
syntheses of form that are the creation of a people like the French, who are 
capable of a whole-hearted devotion to an esthetic formula.’’ But where this 
specifically British art is living, its Irish derivative, as testified by most Academy 
exhibits, has the letter without the spirit. 

While welcoming Mr. MacGreevy’s essay as an act of homage to a very 
great painter, I cannot altogether agree with it as interpretation. To say that 
Yeats “‘is classical instinctively,’’ is to render the word meaningless. Nor is 
the situation saved when the author explains that he means “‘ classical in 
temper not classicist in manner.’’ Yeats, throughout his career as a painter 
has been essentially Romantic in every possible sense of the word. He is so 
in the vigorous line of his earlier drawings, and in the passionate colour 
of his later oils. These he uses to express a highly individual vision 
of his world, largely subjective in his later work; but where he looks 
out he sees the individual, the idiosyncratic, the special mood and moment. 
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I think also that Mr. MacGreevy exaggerates the national and social content 
of Yeats’s pictures. True, in The Burial of Harry Boland, he did paint our 
greatest national picture; and it might also be truly claimed that he always 
painted “‘ the workers.’’ And it is obvious that for a time he did identify 
himself consciously or unconsciously, with the national resurgence when it was 
a living thing of patriotism, and before it beCame a dead thing of business and 
politics; but thereafter he retired again into an intense and lonely individualism 
with here and there a quite perceptible nostalgia for the vanished Ascendancy 
graces. As for his ‘‘ workers,’’ he sees them as people and not as social units; 
in fact, he sees them most vividly when they rebel against the necessary sobriety 
of social living. 

Apart from these points Mr. MacGreevy gives a very vivid picture of Yeats 
as a painter, drawing widely and eruditely from the history of art for parallels 
and illustrations. His appreciations of individual pictures have that intensity 
which comes only from Jove and understanding. The -book is well produced, 
and includes nineteen reproductions in monochrome. 


| et 
“GEORGE EGERTON.” 


I wonder if anyone has noted how many Irish names are to be found in that 
brilliant group of writers which John Lane gathered about him in the “ Nineties ”’ ? 
Yeats and Lionel Johnson, Oscar Wilde, A.E., Nora Hopper Le Gallienne, Hannah 
Lynch, George Moore, Katherine Tynan—these, to select at random, are names 
which are outstanding in any catalogue of publications issued by the Bodley 
Head during the last decade of the nineteenth century. And amongst these, 
and by no means the least of them, was the name of the brilliant writer, George 
Egerton (Mrs. Golding Bright) whose death—at the age of 85—has been recently 
announced. She had, of course, spent the greater portion of her life away from 
Ireland, but she had never in thought or feeling lost touch with her native land, 
as can be very clearly gathered from that brief foreword which she supplied to 
the bibliography of her works, published in 1832.* ‘‘ Below in the valley a river 
with trout to whip, and pike to be speared with a carving forked whipped to a 
pea-stake. Holy Wells and a mile away Millstreet. Beyond that, stony slopes 
leading up to Ballyvourney with its miracle stone and scald headed crows and 
mountain fox. Down in a field to the left a Fairy Fort—I used to sit on the 
stile in the dusk and listen to the music coming from it.’’ And, again, “ As for 
myself, the Trappist monk digs a spadeful of clay a day towards his own grave. 
One does not need to do that in London, it digs itself. There are no “ Fairy 
Forts’ to whisper music from the otherwise to Souls in Exile.’’ George Egerton 
was indeed “ in exile,’ but to the very end of her life her thoughts went back to 
the west of Ireland, and to the scenes amidst which she had lived as a child. A 
keen student of old Irish in which, I believe she had attained a considerable 
knowledge—she numbered amongst her friends some of the most distinguished Irish 
scholars of her day—she was also a foundation member of the Irish Genealogical 
Society, and had gathered together a vast amount of valuable material dealing 


* Ten Contemporaries by John Gawsworth (Ernest Benn, 1932). 
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with the Irish in the West Indies. Her first published work was “‘ Keynotes ” 
(1893), a volume inaugurating the famous ‘‘ Keynotes Series’’ which 
included many books of outstanding importance such as The Dancing Faun 
(Florence Farr), The Great God Pan (Arthur Machen), M. P. Shiel’s “ Prince 
Zaleski ’’—his first published work, and many others, some of the books included 
were, of course, of little interest, but they are all now sought for by collectors 
on account of the exquisite title- -pages—mostly the work of Beardsley. When 
I first met George Egerton, she was—as she told me, in a characteristic phrase— 
‘““77, as near as does not matter,” but I will long treasure the memory of that 
meeting in her rooms in London—rooms lined with bookshelves containing 
the most precious of the books of “ the nineties’? amidst walls hung with paint- 
ings and drawings by Whistler and Beardsley and Shannon—all the great masters 
of that great day. She was a magnificent conversationalist, and the time seemed 
to fly as she talked about Wilde and Yeats and all the writers and artists whom she 
had known. Brilliant, witty, caustic at times, she reminded me forcibly of 
another Irishwoman to whom it was, all too rarely my privilege to listen—Sarah 
Purser. Some years before her death, she had given me what almost amounted 
to a promise that she would give me for publication in this magazine some account 
of her early days in Ireland—then came the awful days of the war, days which, 
I am told, she faced with magnificent courage, as I can well believe—and now I 
can only hope that some record of those early days, and also of her memories of 
the notable men and women who were amongst her friends in “‘ the middle years,” 
has survived. A brilliant writer, a fascinating talker, a memorable letter-writer, 
she was, above all, a true lover of Ireland. 


SOs; 


